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ABSTRACT * 
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supervisors to link existing resources for program improvement with 
actual teacher practice. The guide has twq general purposes. First, 
it provides informat ion , relating to the special resources available 
and the challenges faced by vocational education teachers, Second, it 
helps in four problem areas that are of broad interest to teachers 
and administrators: (1) hew to locate instructional products fitting 
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^PREFACE 

This project Was initiated 4 in 
response to a growing need for 
assistance in the location and 
procurement of innovative vocational 
education curriculum products and 
insTru clonal materials. 

It became evident early on that an 
exhaustive guide to ail relevant 
Resources, public and private, was 
Miot practical. Furthermore -we dis- 
covered that to be most useful the 
guide should not even try to be 
exhaustive. Instead, ourdresearch 
suggested it best to focus on key 
resources and how to search ouf ^ 
what was needed to make strategic 
decisions. It iSvOf little value, to fill a 
guide,wfth quickly outdated informa- 
tion regarding price lists and the 
like, ^ 

A project of this scope needs the 
cooperation of many individuals. 
This project was no exception. As 
Prpject Manager for most of the 
project, Dr. Dennis Ridley took 
primary responsibility for identifying 
key resources, making contacts, and 
writing the narrative sections of the 
guide. Dr. Vernon Beuke served in a' 
similar position during the earlier 
development and conceptualization 
■ stages. Kathleen Holmberg of the 
Ur^Qepartment- of Education, 
Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, served ably as our 
Project Officer. . 

Other Cornell staff who assisted at 
various times were: Luann Hartman, 
whb goriducted library research and 
contributed to several portions W the 
guide; Lois Snyder, who was project 
secretary for the entire project: 
Elizabeth Martini, Institute fiscal 
officer; and Amy Dubin, typist. Our 
artist was Donna Curtln, 



Additionally, the following persons 
also served as content reviewefi: 
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We were exceptlon^^ertanate to 
receive guidance and insfejht from 
the following Individuals who served 
on the project's Advisory 
Committee: 

^ Larry Case, Missouri Department • 

of Education 
D Melanie Devitt, Indiana Division- 

of Vocational Education 
□? Charles Doty, Rutgers University " 

□ Rebecca Douglass, East Central 
Network for Curriculum Coordina- 
tion 

□ Joel Magisos, The National v 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education _ - 

□ Ronald McCage, Vocational and * 
Technical Education Consortium 
of £|tates •• 

□ Ba^nard\Nye, Ohio State Depart- . 
ment ©f Education 

□ Ruth-Ellen Ostrer, New York State 
Education Department 

0%, Robert Patterson, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency 1 
P Bob Fatten, Oklahoma Curric- 
ulum and Instructional Materials 
Center ^ 

□ Robert Sorensen, Wisconsin 
State Board for Vocational and 
Technical Education 



Douglas Adamson, New York;? 1 - 
State Education Department 
June Atkinson, Nor^h Carolina 
State Education Department 
Robert Bendotti, Arizona State 
Department of Education 
f Barbara GayloVtvliehigan State 
Department of Education 

G. Earle Hay, New York .State 
Education Department 
Don Healas. Boise State Univer- 
sity - ( 

Carol Jabonasldu New York State 
Education Department 
William Jackson, High Plains 
Vocational School, Oklahoma 
Ed Kirkpatrick. Wentworth Tech- 
nical Institute 

Pat Lindley; Texas" Education . 
Agency . I 
Dave McOuat, FWida State 
Department of Education 
Ralph Steeb, Florida State 
Department of Education 

H. Dean Sutphin. Cornell 
University 

Lee Traver, New York State 
Education Department , . 
Nona Verloo, California State 
Department of Education 
Carl Whitman, New York Staie 
Education Department 
□ Dee Wilder, Florida State 
Department of Education 

Space does not permit us to 
acknowledge the many state super- 
visors, state liaison representatives, 
research coordinating unit directors, 
and other vocational education 
personnel who helped us by veri- 
fying the information for their 
respective states, districts- or, terri- 
tories. We relied heavily on their 
judgment to insure inclusio&of the _ 
most relevant resources, Any^ prob- 
lems with the guides, however, 
remain ours. 

In a very real sense the user of the 
guide [s the last link in the develop- 
ment j&ocess. As you\dd new, or 
localJy specific information, you 
make it even more comprehensive 
and useful for your- location, 

James A. Dunn 

Director, Cornell Institute 4 ^ 
for Occupational Education 
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, You should remember that the 

' different types of instructional 
products, referred to above, may be 

, found in different plaees and 
accessed in different waysfthis ' 1 * 
knowledge candid you in Vgte effi- 
ciency and effectiveness -with which 

. you search for specif le types ot 
materials and services, 

in addition, different types of 
products require different strategies 
and approaches for their effective 
disserninafionr This is another way * 
in. which this guide provides specific 
assistance. 



Where Do Products 
Gofhe From? 

Vocational education instructional 
products ire available from literally 
h u n dreds of different sources . 

D.ozgns of. federal and state 
supported materials centers around * 
the country are/esjpcmsible for 
developing and/br disseminating a 
variety of instructional products. 

, In addition, a variety of federal 
government agencies, universities 
and multi-state consortia are also 
involved in curriculum development 
and dissemination. 

The key to a successful product 
search is to identify the agencies 
most likely to have produced or 
disseminated the product. 

Product development agencies 
may be divided conveniently into 
three main types: 

1) those with a national clientele; 

2) those with a regionaj)(multi- 

- » state) focus; and . „* « 

.3) those with a state or local focus. 
> * 

To supplement this guide, you 
may* wish to consult several other 
useful references for up to date list- 
ings of relevant organizations. Here 
are four suggestions: 
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1 ) U.S. GoyernmSh't Manual 

2) Directory of 'Education Associa- 
* tions v 

3) Directory of Vocational Educa- 
tion Personnel • 3 * 

4) Databases and Clearinghouses: 
\ Information Resources for 

6 Education 

The first two are available through 
the U.S. Government Printing Office 
which is" referenced in Part II of the 
guide. The last-two rnay he obtained 
through ERIC and the National * 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education (described below). The 
respective ERIC reference numbers 
are ED 208 157 and ID 225 602, ' 



NATIONAL RESOURCES 

There are.of course a large 
number of agencies operating at tjpe 
/lational level, and many of these are 
listed in the resource lists which are 
part of this guide. There are several 
agencies or groups of agencies, 
however, of which all vocational 
education supervisors should b§ . 
particularly aware. 

□ NCRVEE -The National Center for 
Research fri Vocational- Education 

□ NNCCVTE— The National 
Network for Curriculum Coordi- 
nation in Vocational-Technical 
Education 4 

□ ERiC—Educatlonal Resource 
Information Center 

□ USDE— The U.S. Department of 
Education 

□ NIE— The National* Institute of 
Education 

The following highlights the activi- 
ties and functions of each organiza- 
tion: , 
w 

NCRVE is funded under the U.S. 
Department of Education's Programs 
of National Significance to address 
the need for^program improvement 
In vocational education. It responds 
by developing and distributing its 
own, as well as state-initiated mate- 
rials for program Improvement, It 
also fosters awareness of dissemina- 
tion and utilization through confer- 
ences and publications. Occasional , 
papers* put out by NCRVE are an 
Important resource for locating and 
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disseminating instrWtiopal produdts; 
NCR\/E is an exceptional source of 
, infdrmalionlo.n prodiJcts fpr voca- « 
tional instruction, -ft is* perhaps the' " 5 
- single most jmporjant national 
resource with which yoi) should be 
famifiar. . :rW \ , i' 

NNCCVTE is a network of six . 
regional curriculum centers/in voca- 
tional and technical education. Like 
.. NCRVE, it is funded under the\ 
Programs of National Significance. 
Its major functions aje to provld^for , 
the coprdination, dissemination and 
diffusion of vocational-technical" \ 

• curricula, andijto identify current * 
needa for instructional materials. 

.The NNCCVTE centers work closely 
1 with each State Education^ Agency. 

• Each SEA has 'a vocational educa- 
tion, staff member who serves as 
flaisbn re press ritativi with the, , 
appropriate regional center 

ERIC, is a national information 
v system which obtains unpublished 
*• and" difficult-to-fjnd documents in all 
areas pf education and makes them 
available to school administrators, 
teachers, researchers, information 
specialists, professional organiza- 
tions and students. The system 
contains a network of clearing- 
houses in charge of acquiring, 
selecting, annotating and indexing 
current printed materials. The Clear- ' 
- mghouse for Adult, Career, Voca- 
tional "and Technical Education is, 
located at NCRVE, You can obtain 
literature searches jand either micro- 
fiche or hard paper copies of repdrts 
in ERIC either from ERIC directly or 
from any* one of literally hundreds of 
cooperating centers. ' ,= 

USDE, the U.S. Department of 
Education, has the primary role of 
setting national priorities, funding 
exemplary efforts rpk>viding incen- 
tives and resources, land providing 
technical asslstancejand training/ 
Their role in instructional materials 
development and dissemination is 
primarily in an advisory, referral or 
facultative capacity, Jhe primary 
sponsor of educational research and 
development (R & □) work Is the 
federal government, and of; the. 
several agencies and departments' 
funding educational R & D, USDE is 
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* ,the most prominent the efforts it - 
jfunds are responsiyp to the autho- * 
rizing legislation, and are directed to 
. needs which are national In scope/ 1 
rather fhan regional^r local; •■ 

Nil is a leading agency for educa- 
tional R & b within USDE, Estab- 
lished by federal legislation, Its *' 
budget -and priorfjes largely depend 
on legislative mandate. These guide- 
lines include.sponsoring R&D 
which is responsive to needs of 
educational practitioners, and 
carrying out dissemination activities 
to insure .maximum benefit from the 
results of R&D, Part of Nil's 
charge is to fund several regional 
& D laboratories and work with them 
to insure effectiveness of R & D on " 
the regional level. 

There are also a good number of 
additional agencies and organiza- - 
tions both within the government 
and private sectors which have 
national importance. In the federal 
government, for example, there are 
numerous agencies which fund 
some educational R & D, within the 
Departments of Health and Human 
Services, Education, Defense, tabor, 
etc. In the private sector, there are a 
variety of' national nonprofit organi- 
zations, devoted either wholly or in 
- large^part to educational R & D. 
Among these are the American Insti- 
tutes for Research (AIR), the Educa- 
tional Testing llervice (ETS), and the 
National Occupational Competency 
Testing institute (NOCTI). Many of 
the products and services which 
come out of these organizations are 
ones that could help you serve the 
needs, of yocatlonal instructors,* 



SOURCES DEFINED 

The private sector is, of course, a 
vast and .diverse source of vocational 
education instructional materials. 
However, this guide is limited to 
those sources of materials which I 
are: 

1 } government-supported and ' 
* sponsored, • 

2) private, nonprofit and of clear 
relevance to vocational educa- 
tion, or 

3) professional associations. 
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How This Guide is 
Organized 

This gufda is organized for eonve- 
rijent access to the information 
which is most relevant toyofi at the 
moment. You are best advised to 
consult the guide with specific ques- 
tions and concerns in mind You can 
then locate the pertinent sections 
and find the resources you need 
most. It is not intended that you 
read the guide straight through, ' ■ 



Naturally, you will have different 
concerns at different times, Users of 
this guide will differ in their needs 
and concerns. Some of the more * 
prominent contemporary issues, ' 
such as basic skMIs, competency 
testing, and computer applications 
are given separate treatrrjenlin Part 
Ml. Other issues dealt with in the t 
guide may arise only occasionally. 
Consider this guide to be your 
resource to be adapted to your own 
personal needs. 



TOPICAL ORGANIZATION 

Finally, this guide is organized to 
correspond to the major problems 
you are likely to encounter. The 
organization of the narrative sections 
also reflects the order In which your 
concerns are likely to come up as 
you attempt to improve programs, ^ 
That is: first of all you need to know 
what products are available and how 
you can get your hands on them, 
(Part II supplements this information 
with specific organizational listings, 
and Part IV gives detailed informa- 
tion on selected major organiza- 
tions.) Next, you will want to know 
- how to select the best and most 
appropriate materials for various 
classroom uses. Then you will want 
to help teachers become aware of 
the materials and motivated to use 
them. Finally, you will want to be 
sure they are used regularly and 
effectively. 



PERSONALIZING YOUR 
OWN GUIDE 

Educational research and devel- 
opment products, and systems for 
their dissemination, change al a 
rapid rate. Thus, you are encour- 
aged to use marginal spaces for 
annotating and entering relevant 
new information as It becomes avail- 
able. 

You are also encouraged to use 
the looseleaf feature of this guide to 
add new product information, 
including seasonally changing items 
such as brochures, directions lor 
ordering, etc. Inserting locally perti- 
nent information can make the guide , 
more usable for your own local 
situation. You can, in effect, create 
your own localized guide,. 
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HOW TO FIND INSTRUCTIONAL PRODUCTS 



What are the 
Different Types of 
Products? 

* * 

Designing, developing, producing 
and supplyin_£jDstfuctlona! products 
is flourishing in the United States 
today, Both in the public anq) private 
sectors. The types of needs being 
met, ^nd the populations being 
served, are sb diversejfn our plural- 
istic society, that ma retypes of 
Instructional products are produced. 

Textbooks, teacher's manuals, 
curriculum guides, student work- - 
shops and' other traditional printed 
products are only the most obvious 
types. of instructional materials. A 
wide variety of supporting and 
supplementary materials related to 
diagnosis, remediation and evalua= 
*TOn are also available. These include 
competency catalogs, criterion- 
referenced tests, basic academic 
skills tests, comprehensive curric- 
ulum and specific course objectives 
banks, and a vast array of other 
supplementary resource aids. 

These products readily come to 
mind, but they are far from the only 
ones. Non-print media have come 
into great promihence in recent 
decades, eclipsing in many cases 
the almost total reign which print 
media have enjoyed ever since the 
days of McGuffey's readers. 

Even a cursory examination of 
instructional resource catalogs 
reveals the following types of non- 
print instructional materials, made 
available in various combinations or 
together with accompanying printed 
materials* 
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□ 16 mm or other motion picture 
materials 

□ cassette, record, or other audio 
\ materials 

to videotape presentations 

□ slide-tape and other multi-media 
packages 

□ interactive-environment work 
stations 

CT computer-assisted instructional 
software * 

□ model and simulation hardware 

Along with products of the above 
types, many agencies also provide 
customized inservice training, 
cdnsultatlon and evaluation assist- 
ance. While these are not strictly/ 
instructional products^they need to 
be considered increasingly as 
* concomitants of many kinds of 
instructional products. Examples of 
these services include: 

□ competency-based teacher 
education materials (NCRVE) 

□ customized tes*t development apd 
test scoring (McGraw-Hill) 

□ computerized guidance and 
counseling (Educational Testing 
Service) N 

□ cooperative development/pub- 
lishing arrangements (Litton 
Industries/IBM) 



INSERVICE REQUIREMENTS 

Many curriculum materials, of 
course, require little, if any, in- 
service training for thejj) proper use. 
Other products, such as 
competency-based and computer- 
assisted instructional packages, as 
thev become available in more 



content areas, will require greater 
access to inservice training and 
expert technical assislance. 
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HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 



mse o 
Guide 



Vocational education supervisors 
have a unique opportunity to influ- ■ 
ence vocational teachers in their use 
of high quality instructional mate- 
rials. As a supervisor, you are prob- 
ably already aware of a vast* array of 
mlaterial' development agencies, 
clearinghouses, curriculum coordi- 
nation centers, etc. All of these are 
dedicated, in one way or another, to 
program improvement through 
providing quality materials. 

But there is a problem. The 
problem is that the vocational 
education development system is 
large and constantly changing. It is 
difficult, even under the best 
circumstances, to get the informa- 
tion you need when you need it. 
Here is where this guide can help 
ou. 



^his guide was designed .to help 
you fulfil/ your role of linking 
existing resources for program 
improvement with actual teacher - 
practice. This guide has two general 
purposes. First, the guide provides 
information relating to the special 
resources available, and the unique 
challenges faged by vocational 
education teachers. Second, It helps 
in four problem areas which are pf 
broad interest to every teacher and 
administrator; namely: - r ' 

□ how to locate in struct to rial, 
products fitting a perceived need; 

□ how to select the best' products 
available; t , * 

□ how to choose among alternative 
ways those produces' might b&~ ^ 
disseminated to constituents" 

□ how to help Visure that the 
products are used most effectively. 



IJroBiems Addressed 
in This Guidg 

Vocational students' needs for high 
quality instruction cannot wait. Next 
semester or next year is too late. 
When teachers ask for help they 
want it right awaK 

Remember, in addition to all your 
other concerns, as a supervisor you 
will mce the four related problems 
listed above as you attempt to help 
people who request assistance. The 
scope of these problems is quite 
large. Each one may apply to^a host 
of different types of "products." ' 

A product, as. used throughout the 
guide, is any material, device or idea 
specially designed for program and 
instructional improvement Different 
words — e.g., product, materials, 
resources and innovations — are used 
here to mean 'basically the sarrfe 
thing. 

The following are questions' you 
might ask yourself. Each one is 
addressed in the guide. 
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LOCATING INSTRUCTIONAL ■ 
PRODUCTS, V * \ . "'. 

^P_What,-aFe the various types of. . i ' 
* jnstructionaJ-pfdducts available? 
Q^Who produces them? Where do -; 
: they cojiie from? . v 

How can t make' contact? What is, 
the appropriate source? , * s 

□ Who can .help "me In my search? 

selectinq quality v 
products ■;: 

n What- makes for quality? - ■ ' : 

□ What quality assurance does the 
auih or/developer offer? - * 

□ What are the advantages/disad- " . ^. 
vantages of the new products, 
compared to those the teachers 

are already using? " 



DISSEMINATING r 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRODUCTS V 

□ How can I improve my dissemina- 
tion goals? 

□ How many different 'types of 
dissemination strategies are 

... there? ; i"*' , ■ 

□ What are some examples of 
successful strategies? 

□ What are the payoffs and the 
liabilities of each, and when . 
should I choose one over 
another? . ' .. •* . ; : - 

MAINTENANCE OF 
PRODUCT USE 

□ How can I insure that products < 
are not only disseminated, buf 
adopted, arid used? ^ 

□ How can r communicate what I 
expect in, teacher fmplementa- .. 

•;. tion? * -; ■ .\ . ' ■ v " 
Gf How can I help teachers over- 
come reservations about using a 
product? - * 

□ What are some: practical, guide- 
lines for implementing and main k 
tai nj ng jDrdduct usag£? 



;. yThis 9 mphasis is to avoid the ? » 
^pl$ obsolescence of information 
about the' large number of rapidly - 
changing private, profit-making - ' 
^organizations and their products, By 
relying on these sources, y©u are 
assured of up. to date, comprehen- 
sive information, 

Finally, there are many profes- 
sional associations specific to your 
specialty which are crucially impor- 
tant. These are excellent souVees of 
current Information regarding 
curricula, instructional products, „ 
inservice opportunities, conferences, 
workshops, and Information het- 
works directly related to each field, 
In addition* for aM vocational educa- 
tors there is the American Voca- ■- 
tlonai Association, with its annual 
meetings, newsletters and other- 
publications (e.g., VocEd), and * , 
numerous other services. Addresses, 
phone listings and other organiza- % 
tional information are listed in Part 
II. ■ 




R E G I O MAL/M U LTI -STATE 
RESOURCES 

A variety of laboratories, centers, 
and consortia serve regional as well 
as national efforts, NNCCVTE 
Centers include: 

□ East Central Curriculum Coordi- 
nation Center 

□ Midwest Curriculum Coordination 
*• Center ■./ ' . 

□ Northeast Curriculum Coordina- 
tion Center . 

□ Northwestern Curriculum Coordi- 
nation Center ... 

□ Southeast Curriculum Coordina- 
tion Center f~ 

□ Western Curriculum Coordination 
Center 

These centers were developed by 
ED for the purpose of widespread 
sharing of vocational and technical 
education products and materials.. 
Each CCC functions autonomously 
to serve its own region's needs. 
Through the State Liaison Represen- 
tatives (SLR's), the curriculum ... 
information most needed on the 
local level is made available to the 
schools. 



- . ■ m w - - / 

MAVCC (Mid-America Vocational 
; Curriculum Consortium) Is aS 
nonprofit corporation designed* to, 
idevelop, disseminate and Implement 
hig)i quality curriculum materials in 
vocational and technical education, 
There are eleven member states (as 
of 12/82). \ w 



V-TECS (Vocational-Technical ; 
Consortium of States) is a nonprofit 
organization consisting of member 
states, currently twelve in number 
(as of 12/82). The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force also hold associate 
membership, It was designed to 
develop and make available task 
analyses to guide instruction in 
vocational and technical education; 
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R&D Labs are the focal point for 
federal educational R&D . NIE was 
mandated to support and W£>rk 
closely with a System of regional 
R&D labs across the country, - 
These labs assist Nil in its two 
major objectives of: 

1) disseminating important R&D 
outcomes to* educational practi- 
tioners, and • 

2) identifying practitioner needs, 
In addition to receiving basic 
funding from NIE for these 
objectives, the labs serve a 
variety of other regional R&D 
needs and functions, and have 
numerous- contracts from 

*: school districts, industries and 
private corporations, etc, 

Several major regional labs are: 
* = *i « 

□ Appalachia Educational Labora- 
tory ■ 

□ Research for: Better Schools . 

□ Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

□ Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory 

□ Far West Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Devel- 
opment 

□ Southwest Regional Laboratory 
for Educational Research and . 
Development ' . 
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.'STATE-RESOURCES 

RClTs. At the state level are found 
the various. State Research Goordh = 
nating tjSjts, (RCU's), Ipcalejd In • : 
each of the fifty-save ri states, and 
territories, RGL)'s were established! 
under Federal legislatiori'in 1965=66, 
They are charged with coordinating 
program improvement, to inplude 
curriculum development projects, as 
Swell as research and demonstration, 
While they are adminlsteretfiD^the 
states, the U.S. Department of" 
Education, Office f of Vocational and 
Adult Education has some coordi- 
nating responsibility, ^ 
_ . '; * W ; - . 

, RCU's provide a local resource 
accessible to every vocational v 
instructor in a state. They are, theo- 
retically a§ well as .practically, the 
point of contact between local heeds 
in instructional practice and the 
mandated federal programs 
designed to meet these needs* In 
every "vocational specialty, yours 
included, there are officers in the 
RCU with the responsibility of 
making" available resources and 
responding to area specific requests. 
Addresses where each RCU Director 
can be contacted are included in* the 
Resource Listings in this guide, " 

SLR's* State Liaison Representa- 
tives within each state f^ovide a 
contact with the regional and 
national, networks for curriculum 
coordination (NNCCVTE), -making 
available many more potential 
responses to a field-based request 
for assistance or Information, State 
Liaison Representees are also listed 
in Part II. They are often found in 
the state education agency, ! 

SCL's, Also on the state and local 
level are many state curriculum 
faboratories and other centers for 
^providing vocational instructional 
products, .SCL'sTmay be*a part of the 
state RCU organization, A compre- 
hensive. listing of these organiza- 
tions, with information on how to 
contact, them, is included in Part II. . 
The following, are cited merely to V 
illustrate the variety of organizations 
that exist, in every region and virtu- 
ally every state, "■[■ -; 
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Nam..: ' 

^ >v ^ 

rMarylantf^/oc 
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Many other resources are avail- 
able at the state and local level. Two 
potentially important contacts are 
Sex Equity Coordinators and Career 
Education Coordinators in the state 
departments of education. A 
comprehensive list of these offices is 
included In Part II. 



RESOURCES ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO NEEDS 

' Another way to list organizations 
is according to what is needed. 
Consult the following sample list of 
agencies, organized by specialized 
needs, to find the type of need you 
wish^addressed, and suggestions of 
the corresponding sources to inves- 
tigate. Then consult Part II to find 
,out how to contact each one. 




Techni^U^pert,aislstance- ' ;SLR:s> State RCU's; Regional. Lab 
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knowing. How, and .where to Wcate^ 
instructional materja'ls is a matter of 
identifying clearly what types of 
products are being sougrit and what 
. is available. K is also a matter of 
tapping and applying the collective , 
experience others have gained, and 
being prepared .to use new and 
emerging technology for the rapid 
computer-based retrieval of mate- 
rials and other relevant information. 



WHAT PROBLEMS DO YOU f 
HAVE? 

What sorts of products do you 
heed? A new instructor just begin- 
ning to develop a course of instruc- 
tion should start by developing a 
clear, and behaviorally specific, set 
ofJguldelines and objectives for the . 
course. This involves, in turn, a 
careful and detailed analysis of the - 
perf o rmance v requ i red . t * 

Most instructors are already 
oriented toward analyzing the 
subject they teach into functionally 
discrete parts before selecting the 
strategies and materials will aid their 
instruction, • ' 

Fortunately, vocational teachers 
do hot have to "redesign the wheel," 
since they may benefit from the 
resources of hundreds of vocational 
teachers who have already contrib- 
uted to the pool of performance tt 
objective fists and task analyses. 
Many such lists are available (from 
V-TECS, for example). Even ex pa- 
rienced teachers seeking, to keep . 
their courses current and up to date ^ 
may wish to take, this pptiqn. 

Closely related is the need for 
competency measurement. If a 
teacher Is interested in objective 
measure of student competencies, 
there are sources to which' he or she . 
can turn. In addition to NdCTI, V 
American Institutes for Research 
(AIR) and the Florida Department of 
Education are sources for vocational 
competency tyts for approximately [ _ 
fifty different occupations, • -'' 




Teachers 'may have; other needs as 
well. Careful analysis oTwhaf is* \ 
, heeded will soften lead Jmmedjately ■ 
\V^to the selection of the correct^ !/* , * 
; source. As in aViy 'prptjJe^n^piving ; * 
activity; the definition" of the problem 
4 ' frequently g[6ea a Jong way^owards : 
the solution. You may have, to work 
carfefuilv r, and patiently, however, Fn 
•-" hel^ingSeachers, facultyand staff In 

the explicit, objective definition of 
^ their rea^roblem^ 

OTHERS CAN HELP YOU 

In addition to analyzing the 
problem, other strategies for 6 locating 
instructional products are available, 
. One of theie is called "networking, " 

Networking is essentially the strat- 
egy of using colleagues and other' 
personal contacts as resource 
people to aid in locating materials,. 
State supervisors have a good 
resource available in their staff's and 
.■ .-colleagues' collective experience . 
with similar problems. The multiply- 
ing effect of beginn!ng<with one's * 
own colleagues, and spreading 
outward from there, can lead to 
.. extremely effective results at 
. minimal cost, Oqe is always part, of 
an extensive network of relation- 
ships; often surprisingly so AThose 
who are already expert can become > 
even more effective by tapping their 
associates, 

Networking, most often uses 
informal and professional contacts, 
, It takes advantage of the accessi- 
bility of colleagues of others who 
happen to be closely associated, ( In 
.using networking, you also get 
"• "plugged into" the network for the 
dissemination of vocational instruc- 
tional materials, * 
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Good places to start on the local- 
level are with: 

1 ) your .State Curriculum Liaison 
Representative (part of the 
NNCCVTE network— a current 
list of centers is found in Part II 
of this guide); ' 

2) the State Curriculum La bora- ' 
tpry located nearest 1 04 you 
(consult Section IV, "Major 
Resource Listings," under the 
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-*( alphabetical listings on 
■* by ^tate); and ■ ■". . • 
;■" 3) your ROLL ,\ 

4f:\. Other places^to start are the 
Y * development organizations most * 
^/appropriate for your particular hied, 

(Refer to the previous section,. 
; "/'Where Do They. Gome From^ift < 
- necessary. Or, look directly Wi Part 

II; There you will fihd a current^ 
. address and. telephone listing} \ .. 



"AFTER" YOU' TRY PEOPLE— - 
TRY COMPUTERS Y 

» Assume you want to find out \ : v v 
a bo tit the status of research and 
development on a given topic, such 
as vocational education for the 
handicapped, and you want as , ■,- 
broad a. picture as possible. The 
place to look first is in ERIC, which 
is the major repository for research • 
and development documents in 
education,. Hand searches of ERIC 
may be carried out, But increasingly 
on-line computer searches are the : 
way to go. Be sure fb consult the 
'"' Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors, in 
your local college library or cooper- . 
ating ERIC^ centers to help define 
your search. ,V ^ 

RIVE. Resources in Vocational 
Education* (RIVE — formerly 
AI^I/ARM) is the special database ,;_ 
which is devoted to vocational an5 
technical education, A wide range of 
topics is cohered, drawing upon 
sources sup^as instructional mate- 
rials from local school districts, state 
departments' of education, curric- 
ulum development laboratories, etc 
This database also user the ERIC 
Thesaurus, Questions regarding 
RIVE may be directed to the 
National Center (NCRVE). 

In addition to a more conventional 
"literature*' search, an ERIC invest!- 
gation might include a computer 
assisted inspection of articles as well 
as a systematic investigation of 
catalogs from curriculum resource 
centers such as NNCCVTE, MAVCC 
or GPQ, 

.SPIN/SPIF, The School Practices 
Information Network and File , 
(SPIN/SPIF) is a computerized data 



sysiem which\WM ^bfigun under , 
i ; ;: v.|.,, 1 .. contract with N IE to supplement 
^ | ^ ERIC and RIVE wittt current ■ • 



\ 




program practice anp\educatJanaT . ; 
materia h informa tip n Operated - I 
v "privately by Bibliographic Retrieval 
{ Services (BRS). tr^e op-line system 
is available o n a pay-as-y Qu^gb . * 'V \" 
basis Extensive file data on school ' 
practices in vocational education are ■ 
available. ^ 
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Finally, cpHs^t the following V s — 
1 publication for information en data- ■« 
;-' bases in many vocational areas. It is x 
available through ERIC and the •- 
National Center for Research in .. .}':.- 
Vocational IcUjcation: , : V=" . 
Databases and Clearinghouses: 7 1-- 
information Resources for Educa*-^'^ 
tion. -'":v' ! '. . 



^How to Select 



Careful evaluation is the key to ■ ' 
searc h^ej. ani on g the ever increasing 
array of instructional products. 
Those wlio eyalu&te instructional 
products need guidelines to aid in 
the seleofton process. Supervisors 
may use these tips to. help others in , 
"the process, . 

The guidelines which follow 
represent the consensus of many 
who develop, as wejf as use, instruc- 
tional products. Their distilled 
wisdom comes out of lifetimes of 
experience in- the evaluation, selec- 
tion and, ultimately, the use of, 
products, * - 



EVALUATION CRITERIA 

= . * 

Relevance. What is the relevance 
of the product to the objectives of . 
the course of study? To what tiegree 
does the product clearly and directly 
„ relate to the course objectives? 
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Organization, the material well 
ofga n\zei9 ? A clear orc^plzatjipn * ■ 
should bp dhe of the most obvious V 
features 6f ^igb quality mstruetipnal ' 
: products* This apows users easy 
-access- to what the product has to, ; . 
offer The fqrmatJarfd organization ,# * 
: -myst Be consistent, fogicaJi sensible 
%n&)f0by ious* if there are several 
prtidbcts In a series, how does each 
relate to the others? Their relation- • : 
ship should be clear and obvious, 

v Content Clarity. l&^the material 
clearly presented? Is the exposition 
easily understood?:: Are explanations 
and directions full and unarhbig- [ 
uous? : . . ' x ~'"'P\. • 

Comprehensiveness. How i 

comprehensively does the product 
4 address your; objectives in compar- 
l ison with other available options? Is 
the product appropriately compre- 
hensive, or does it make only a 
slight contribution to your objec- 
tives? . . r 

^ Accuracy. Are the materials accu- 
rate? Is the information cantai ned in 
the materials reliable and up to 
date? Several sources of evidence 
should be checked. The reputability - 
and credibility of the source— ... .. 
publishers and developers alike — are" 
all relevant pieces of evident which 
are relatively easy to obtain. How 
recently and how frequently has the 
content b^een updated, field-tested 
and verified? Evidence of expert 
reviewers or advisory boards Is also 
of considerable 1 help in building your 
confidence in the material, 

Appropriateness, Are the materials 
appropriate for the intended 
audience? Your analysis o? appro- 
priateness must take Into account 
both the short- and Jong-term* goals 
of instruction, the needs of students, 
their interests and reading abilities, 
the possibilities for self-pacing and 
remediation, and the like- Technical 
vocabulary shoul^ be introduced^ 7 
only as needed and required, and 
then carefully identified and defined. 
Jargon should be scrupulously 
avoided, .. 



Usability, How usable are the . - 
.materials by teachers and other 
imp je mentors? This criterion" specif id- 
eally, focuses on the school a or other 

■«•. instructional letting. Are the mate- 

V. rials adaptable within the intended " 
.tontexts?- Are the resqu rces "needed 

Vto uselhem-already present or 
reaetily accessible? Are Xh6 materials \ 
Easily- integrated with local teaching • " 
and testing practices? Is there 

- evidence that the materials have 
been tested for their usability in the 
various settings for which they claim 
^appropriateness? The credibility of 
such claims^ may be tested by . } 

asking: ^Which individuals '(school 
districts, etc ) have adopted the 
materials?- How long have they been 
using them? With what results? 

Effectiveness , How effectjve are 
the materials? Do they have the L 
potential to bring about the desired 
changes irf their intended settings? 
What is required for successful use' 
of the materials? How do teachers 
perceive: the materials' effectiveness? 

Cost. How. much will the product 
cost? What graining is required for 
successful use of the materials? 
How long wilt the materials last? 
How durable, are they? What is their 
maintenance cost? Are the'antici- 
pated a^ts of using and continuing 
to use the products reasonable for 
the benefits anticipated? 

; Generalizability. Finally, how 

generalizable are the materials? Are 
the materials capable of being used , 1 
incites, or with audiences,' other 
than those primarily intended? An 
important feature here is the sex 
fairness; "and culture fairness, oflhe 
materials. These features wilt influ- 
ence the potential user's judgment 

& regarding the use of scarce funds 
1of acquiring the materials. The 

. competition for scarce resources 
may rule out acquiring products 
which can be used in only a few 
settings or with only a. few groups. 
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SILICTION TIPS 

Tn^ addition to, the general criteria ; 
'abave J teachers often need special . 
advice for selecting ; apeci fie types of 
products .which they Qse most • , 
frequency such a?: textbooks; \: 
teacher's manuals and visual media * 
including film ajidrvideo. 

Often the most effective method of 
delivering specifically tailored advice 
is to give examples of particular 
products in the teacher's field and . 
point out their strengths and 
. weaknesses. This amounts to a prac- 
tice session on how to apply the 
guidelines discussed above. In addi- 
tion, there are certain points to 
watch out for when selecting text- 
books, teacher's guides/manuals or 
visual media. These are briefly 
discussed below, ' 

lt v is always a good idea to. 
remember that teacher aids such as 
these are seldom seledfcall in isola- 
tion >om one another. Textbooks 
and teacher's guides (as well as 
student 'workbooks) quite often 
come in companion sets. They are 
afscrf reqaefftry ^ = coWGnnafedlwTtW^ = ^ — ^ 
various available visual media. Thus, " 
It Is important to consider the total *' 
pacf|age available and how it 
measures up against other options, 

. Textbook Selection, When 
evaluating and selecting textbooks* 
jn addition, to considering Jthe • .. 
general criteria above,* you should 
also consider several other desirable 
qualities. The following is a checklist 
of questions the teacher might do 
well to consider: 

□ Does the text represent a broad - 
spectrum of viewpoints on a \ 
given topic? 

□ Does it contain bibliographies 
reflecting multi-media materials? 

□ Is it appropriate to various styles 
of learning? 

□ Does it reflect the pluralistic 
character and culture of the 
American people? 

r eel free to add your own questions 
o this list 




■ f " v;\; JSelf clirig teacher's GuidesvSmce 
a'teaCher's guide- or ,ma/iua| most 
-frequently accompanies a textbook, 
. • "the decision to use a particular * 
V guide cannot be ^separated, in most' 
- v eases, fronrHhe decision* to use the 

Text A useful-guide Should "make the 
^ textbook more; effective and, usable, . 
It should clarify, in the teacher's 
mind, how to get the maximum . 'i 
gains In: student learning from, the 
text plus various supplements and 
. other learning devices/ It should < 
: provide practical suggestions, for - 
example, for appropriate student 
projects, discussion topics, and 
visual media coordinated with each 
unit Another highly desirable 
'feature is the inctusidn of test items, 
or other evaluation instruments, to 
measure what students learn. If 
these are present, they should 
measure the stated objectives of the 
• materials. ~ \; - 

",'«■' s 
Other questions to be considered , 

. are the following: -<> : 

P Does -the guide indicate what, jfc^ 
any, support system is needed for 
. ..effective -use-ot the text or other - 
product? 

; □ > Does the guide review what quali- 
fications of teadhers are required 
for them td use the product effec- 
tively? . V 

□ Does it clarify what Jhe student 
must know or be able to do prior 
to the product's use? 

□ Does if suggest any steps for 
remediation or repetition of 

f learning cycles, If necessary? 
" □ Does It make allowances for 
different learning styles and self- 
pacing, Including acceleration? 

Selecting Visual Media. Although 

the general criteria discussed above 
apply to visual mecffe, as -much as to 
other instructional products, it is 
worth stressing careful evaluation on 
*■ these criteria, • V 

The evaluator needs to be espe- 
cially analytical to avoid using visual 
media only because of their enter- 
tainment value. The following ques- 
tions/should toe considered: 
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[P pa the prqppged visual media/ '. * 

* \ make a unique chntributipn to the, 

* " ' objectives?' vjHu ^ * . 

Q Dq they have strengths* hot • \ 

• possessed by other techniques?; - 
Q Do they .supplement the effective- 
, • riess of instruction? - * 

□ Dc* the techniques used improve 
; u jbo n material s or tec h n iq ues - 
already in "use? ^ 

□ Do they present information, 
talent or teaching methods that, 
are not available in a conven- 
tional classroom? 

Visual media do have a unique 
potential for^contributing to intended" 
student outcomes. They can 
Increase effectiveness of instruction, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
They cap make available experts on 
specific 1 topics. They can multiply 
instructional impact beyond the 
limits imposed by the traditional 
classroom exposure, . . '• 

Another potential that visual media , 
have is for demonstrating complex £ 
performances, where a life-like 
sequence of steps can be modeled / 
"a nrj observed. These. demonstratio/iS- _ 
must of course be supplemented ; 
with the opportunity for practice and 
feedback, g 

The evaluator, then, should con- 
sider whether the real potential of 
visual media are being tapped; 

In addition,, several'other ques- " 
ttons need to be asked concerning 
visual media. •' 

□ Are the materials of acceptable 
technical (visual or audio) 
quality? 

□ Is there anything about the 

; contept or style^ of presentation 
that Suggests the material is. out-, 
6f-date? 

□ Do tne materials encourage and 
; allow the.posslbillfy, of. viewer 

" involvement, if desired? 

□ Are the materials accompanied 
with high quality teacher guides 
which enhance their effective- 
ness? u 
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■ ; HOW TO pmEMINAlV msmuCXfON^L PRODUCTS 
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Why Disseminate? 

Educators must w6rk within Xjpilt 
budgets. But economic constraints 
do not necessarily mean doing " 
without high quality instructional 
products, MORE is not always 
BETTER. In vocational program 
improvement resource sharing is + 
beginning to replace local develop- 
ment. We can no longer afford to '/ 
develop all our own products. Better 
r^Wjts can often be obtained by , 
sharing high quality, tested instruc- - 
tional products and materials. 



"DISSEMINATION'' HAS 
MAN V MEANINGS 

Dissemination has a variety of 
meanings. They range from merely 
distributing information on a given 
instructional product or practice, to 

, influencing teachers or school 
districts to adopt and use a product 
on a trial'basis, to long term 

= continual commitment to new prac- 
tices. * 

There is a progression of user 
involvement, and commitment, to 
products. Yet all of this involvement 
comes under the umbVella of 
dissemination. 

The type or complexity of the 
product being disseminated may 
materially influence the approach 
one takes to disseminators. Never- 
theless, the objective is always 
program improvement through 
improved instruction and/or lowered 
cost. 



INFORMATION? 

OR PROCEDURES? 
OR PRACTICES? * ' " 

You may have many purposes for 
. disseminating information about 
new products, or distributing the 
actual products themselves. Your 
reasons range from a simple desire 
to keep local administrators aware of 
new materials to promoting a new* 
practice mandated by your state •, 
* legislature. But whatever your 
.motive, and whatever product Is 
disseminated, product and cost 
i, effectiveness should be your priority. 

Even if your purpose is the distri- - 
butiori of information about a 
product, your concern should be 
that teachers, have information 
readily available, at low cost, when 
they need it. _ - * 

This concern translates into 
careful attention to effective, attrac- 
tive and scan n able communication. 
No one wants to waste money on 
efforts that will be ignored or thrown 
away, \ - * 

If you wish to disseminate a 
product, there is more involved than, 
simply making information about 
these products available.. There -' 
needs to be careful attention to such 
factors as: how do the characteris- 
tics of the product affect the poten- 
tial user's interest, what is ffie 
perceived utility of the product,' how 
adoptable does it. appear to be for . 
different individuals and groups, and 
the like. 
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LASTING COMMITMENT: 
THE GOAL 



.*J* - t - 

implementation 



f ^lf your goal is thfe 
and continued utilization of new - m 
products, thef following are«ques- 

. tjons to consider: which dissemina- 
tion techniques are most effective to 
achieve the desired type of imple- 
mentation; how much "human" 

" resource is needed; etc* 

Many materials require little, if 
any, additional support, Others 
. require a great deal of expert help to 
; implement them, correctly. Knowing 
when expert assistance is needed 
and where It* can be found is thus a 
key element in the arsenal qf any 
vocational- edudat ion supervisor,; - : 

Some General 
Guidelines 

To disseminate any educational % 
innovation takes more than simply 
making people aware of good ideas. 
This is the "build a better mouse- 
trap" fallacy, If one builds a better 
mousetrap— or teaching innovation— 
contrary to the old saying, the world 
will not necessarily beat a path to 
one's door. 

Your efforts must be accompanied 
by careful attention to the dissemi- 
nation process. 

GENERAL RULES 

The following general rules have 
been found to be of assistance in 
helping disseminate ideas and 
products. 

Perceived Utility. The innovation 
must be not only of good quality, 
but must be perceived as useful 
There are several characteristics of 
products and other innovations 
which are generally perceived as 
usefuL They are: 

□ Compatibility with an organiza- 
tion's goals and traditions; 




□ Cleareut advantages over other 
alternative products and methods! 

□ Moderate expense in money, time 
and effort, x ' ••<"«/- , 

Adoptability, Products, must also -■ : 
*be adoptable. The following characr 
teristics of an innovation enhance:-, 
the chances for its adbptiori" - 

□ Readily observable; y]J 

□ Flexible enough to be adjusted to 
local conditions; _ ~ • - - - % 

15 Simple-enough to be easily ; . " 
understood;, ; : ? /V 

□ Accompanied by self-explanatory/ 
supporting materials; ' j i f 

□ Congruent with the user's .j^j 
perceived heeds; ; if^ 7 / 

□ Advocated by credible individuals 
* or organizations. 

Compatibility with Local Condi- 
tions, Additionally, careful attention 
must be given to the Social context 
in which the Innovation is to be 
used. This is particularly true when 
lasting changes are desired. There 
should be: 

□ Adequate planning, with the 
"cooperation of the target 
audience; . 

□ Adequate local financial 
resources; 

□ Adequate local y human resources; - 

□ In-service training for 'practical 
applications;* 

i □ Qpen two-way communications, 

□ Administrative support. 

Choosing a dissemination strategy 
should depend dn &J careful analysis 
of the problem and /application of 
the above suggestions. It is impor- 
tant to examine carefully how others 
have been successful, and what 
strategies trfey have used, = . 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTING 
A STRATEGY 

Dissemination strategics are more 
than a hodge-podge of activities. 
More dissemination activity is not . 
always better activity. Judicious 
selection of dissemination activities 
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depends on 4 many =faet0rs, two of 
wraich are; ■• 

the funjta aildc&ted-for your * 
* Activities ^ami i 
2) the past experience of s you and 
" your -target pudierice with 
;; si m i tarsi issem i n at i on \ef f o rts . 

CdlT-IFFECti VENESS 

Generally speaking, the rtgser 
your activities, move toward ffnple- 
- mentation, the: costlier your activities 
will be. This is because there is a 
, progressive demand for face-to-face 
interaction, staff development, site/ 
visits, etc. Given limited rejfeurdes, 
costs might seem excessive, What 
can youwJo? ■ , 

• First* avoid backing up to a lower 
level of dissemination simply to cut 
costs, Activities which are best 
suited for creating awareness 
(newsletters, brochures, etc.) are no 
substitute f of those which foster 
undemtandmg. Activities thaf faster 
simpKRunderstanding are not suffi- 
cient for good decision making; and s 
so forth. 

If your analysis indicates that the 
-time is ripe for implementation 
efforts, money spent for creating 
- only awareness would be simply 
wasted. (The reverse is also true: 
without. first laying the groundwork 
of awareness arid 'understanding; 
funds invested in activities 
demanding face-to-face interaction 
will also be badly spent,) 

Second, make use of multiple 
stages of interaction. For example, 
arrange to interact with a few 
opinion leaders in a school district, 
before attempting to work with all 
teachers, 

Slmilarlyfmake use of already 
existing communication networks to 
multiply your efforts. By getting 
individuals who are already a- part of 
a communication network Involved, 
your Influence can be extended at 
little additional cost. 

Third, work for the collaboration 
of all the relevant groups of people 
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who are to be involved. This • 
includes not only members of the 

- target audience, but other Rersons 

- or organizations who have a stake in 
the outcome and can influence the 
dissemination process; Cooperation 
and the sha/in£j of .needed " 
resourees/ideas, etc., Is essential to 
getting the job done. 



PAST HISTORY 

Another factor you should con- 
sider in selecting a dlsseminatfqh 
strategy is the past experience you 
and the target audience have had .-- 
.with similar materials and related 
practices, If teachers have had nega- 
tive experiences with, previous - 
implementation efforts they will tend 
to be cynical about new ones that 
come along. If you have worked 
successfully with them in earlier / 
efforts, they will be more willing to 

' try out new ideas later. Sometimes, 
If you have a very difficult or ambi- 
tious project in mind, it is wise to 
start out with something simple,- that - 
Is relatively sure of giving them a 
sense of success before attempting 

. more^eomplicated efforts. 

Another ploy is to send- up a trial 
balloon with a few experienced 
contacts first. Get their reactions 
before committing a large amount of 
money and time. This precaution 
can be worth a lot in the long run, 

*- 

.Another way to avoid premature 
negative teapher reaction is by 
developing a cadre of experienced 
advocates of the materials/practices 
you are trying to disseminate before 
you try for wider adoption. Teachers 
are most likely to be influenced by 
respected colleagues who already 
use the materials. 

Finally, any communications A 
regarding the product should indi- 
cate the relative advantages of 
adopting the new materials/practices 
very clearly, If you truly believe your 
products have cleareut advantages 
and deserve a fair trial, potential 
adopters should have these reasons 
set forth early and convincingly. 
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DisseffiinaHbnx 
Strategies 

Dissemination strategies vary along 
a continuum, from the impersonal to 
the highly personal., These strategies 
may be categorized,, however, 
according to the purpose you hope 
to accomplish. These include: 

□ disseminating information 

□ distributing, products 

□ initiating implementation 

□ institutionalizing (maintaining) the 
change . * • 



DISSEMINATION HAS 

4 LEVELS 

The National Institute of Educa- 
tion defines dissemination as a 
series of activities which help those 
who comprise a target audience to: 

become aware of the intended 
outcome (product utilization 
and its benefits); 
2) understand how the materials 

can be used; "!=' 



3) decide whether or not to use 
the materials; and 

4) implement or continue to use 
the materials. \ 

This definition of dissemination, 
applied to educational products and 
their use, shows a progression of 
activities from awareness to imple- 
mentation. Effective dissemination 
activities must go through these 
progressive steps to reach, sooner 
or later, ongoing use of educational 
products for program improvement. 

It is assumed, of course, that the 
general rules outlined in the 
preceding pages are followed. That 
is: the products have both perceived 
utility (they are quality products) 
and adoptabiljtys (they are practical . 
and serviceable from the user's point 
of view); and there is a good E fit * 
between the products and the 
setting for adoption, as determined 
by careful analysis of audience a'nd 
context. 
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I / Selecting a diileminrtion strategy 
« "starts first with the selection *bf 

* .which level of assistance (aware? 

* ness, understanding, decision or v; 
implementation) is desired. "• - , 

All f o u iv I e ve I s- oi d j ssem i n*at i o n . 
activities will be relevant -at ope time 
or another, «' v ) • • 

\" Ultimately, of cqurse, the goal of - 
implementation, use, presupposes all 
of the preceding steps (awareoess, 
understanding and decision). You 
may find yourself working at any - 
one of fr^se levels, 1 

o SAMPLE DISSEMINATION 
ACTIVITIES 

The following discussion gives 
concrete examples of each level of 
dissemination adapted from a *publi- 
\ cation of the Illinois State Board of 
Education, This will serve to clarify 
the meaning of each level. It will 
also serve to remind you of the * 
various alternative technTfcjues you 
might wish to employ depending on 
the purpose of the activity, 

AWARENIS8 

Awareness can be fostered in 
many ways, A few , of the more 
commonly used examples are 
^ brochures, press releases, news- 
letters and advertisements. 
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Here the intent is to "get the word 
out," At the very least, target 
audiences will learn that a product, 
or line-pt products, Is available. In 
addition, they can ascertain why you 
regard the product as of high 
quality, FinaNy, your audience 
should learn the basic facts 
regarding ho$ to find out more 
about the product in question. 

Different techniques reach 
different audiences Articles m 

' professional journals provide a good 
method of making researchers and 

•administrators aware of the mate- 
rials. Articles may escape tr^e notice 
of many, however, and thereSnftfr be 
a publication, lag of six months or 

even more,- • • 
v 
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. ERIC provides an outlet lor 
* unpublished Or "fugiiiva^docu- 
' merits: The, widespread accessibility, 
of the ERIC system is. one "advantage 
Of this technique. Information, about 
,high quality products, thob^h, can \. \ 
be lost among all of the Information 
*ffied fn ERIG. It takes a certain, % - 
amount of persistence to locate . , 
materials with this technique: " ■ 

NN^CVTE, and the regional 
CCC's, is set up to increase aware- ° 
ness of new. products withlgood 
promise for meeting needs/ SLR's ' 
are the poipt-0f-eontact within each 
state. 

. Occasionally, T.V. and radio 
announcements might be, appro- 
priate. This is more^tkely to be 
fruitful if the announcements are* - 
aired during the times Whan 
members of the target audience are 
most likely to be tuned iq, and on 
stations your audience typically •_ 
listens to. \. r 

UNDERSTANDING 

Understanding is fostered when - 
people are given first-hand expe- 
rience* with what the product is like. 
There are- many ways to accomplish 
this. Materials ban be made available 
for review by loaning them through . 
various library systems,; Materials ■ 
may also be purchased directly from 
publishers, or made available to 
potential customers as examination 
or complimentary copies. Some 
disseminators are set up to provide 
materials, on a cqst recovery basis. 
Some even supply limited quantities 
free. Conferences provide an excel- 
lent setting for giving demonstra- 
tions of materials and their uses. 

One of the most effective sources 
of promoting understanding is one's 
colleagues. You can make use of 
informal networks of the people you 
really want to reach. User "testimo- 
nials" in printed materials, or live 
user panel discussions at confer- 
ences or conventions are methods 
qi getting the attention of other 
potential users. Many centers 
(SCL's, CCC's) maintain files of . 
product evaluations. 
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Decisionmaking does not happen- 
all at once. When you help someone, 
.. decide whether tq use a product 
you are doing at least rf/o^dtstmctly* 
.different things, Fjrst u youar& •' - 
"making the case" far using the 
product: giving reasons lining up = : 
•fac^s* comparing t he jb rod u cf w 1 1 rr 
r alternatives al ready ^ i r 1 use, etc, * *"*■ 
. - "Decisionmaking depends on more 
\ than just reasons It is a matter of 
• the "heart", as we IK as the "head". 

So the second type of "thing you do • 
. is remove obstacles to. action. -This 
; invdlves overcorning inertia, often s by. 
guiding a prospective user step- by- 
step toward a better appreciation of -; 
\ .what using the product actually 
Would be like... J v ■ 

' This phase j"equ fres face-to-face ^ 
interaction^ The analogy of "selling" 
the product, as in direct sales, 
comes readily to mind. Personal 
profit does not enter the picture, but 
like a salesman, you may firad your- 
self pressing for a decision* to use; 
- what you consider to be a superior 
product. There is nothing wrong 
with that.' That's good leadership, 

Some techniques which meet only 
the informational requirements for ai 

-. * decision are: a comparative catalog * 
of alternatives, and information on 
various, resoqrces.which meet the 
same need, Otriej^echraiques which 
, go beyond information are; on-site 

. demonstrations, field testing andt 
workshops, -The personal face-to- 
face character 0 these techniques ^ 
makes ihem well -suited for fostering 
decisionmaking, '* 

IMPLiMENTATION > 

Implementation focuses pn ■* 
encouraging users: in continued 
product use. Once eisers have made, 
an initial commitment to use the 
product, they need the continued 
support to increase their corpmit-^ 
ment and involvement You 'do this 
whenever you give the teacher a v 
sense that what he or she is doing is 
important. Teachers, like everyone, 
want to do a good Job, ^But they 
often require special training/and 
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. ongoing suppqri to use new 
products effectively. 

Some examples of implementation 
techniques are: giving special 
recognition or rewards (certificates, 
status changes, salary increments); 
providing on-site technical assis- 
tance; establishing training programs 
for new participants: giving imple- . 
mentation workshops; setting up a 
telephone hot-line to deal with prob- 
lems as they arise; instituting a 
"troubleshooter" specialist to cope 
with specific. difficulties; etc. 

There is no substitute for careful 
planning, though. All the progress 
you- have made might be lost if 
teachers experience excessive 
delays in the delivery of needed 
materials far other resources. They 
must have, physical as well as 
' psychological support. 

In addition, the problems of main- 
tenance arise when you attempt to 
institutionalize product use; to make 
it part of a teacher's standard reper- 
toire. 
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Dissemination of .information may be 
accomplished in a variety of ways. 
This section giv^es a broad overview 
of the kinds of options which are 
available and their uses. Then three 
of the most useful forms of printed 
Information dissemination— 
newsletters, brochures, and press 
releases — are discussed in greater 
detail. 

In evaluating the various alterna- 
tives, of course, both objectives and 
coa tjiay e to be carefully weighed. 
The circulation of printed material Is 
the most frequently used technique 
of information dissemination, 
because it js cheap and efficient, 
NewslettersXbrochures, bulletins and 
press releases are especially eco- 
nomical.,when\;ompared to tech- 1 r 
niques In which a high degree of 
person-to^person involvement is 
required, e.g : , inservice training, or 
expert assistance. 



CpSt-effectiveness is-ff^lfferent V 
.--matter. Abundant research confirms 
that merely circulating information in 
a printed form, even in thousands of 
copies, is an ineffective device for . 
achieving product implementation, 

r , One problem is that it is almost 
impossible to explain a complex ?j 
. instructional procedure 'in a- ■. , . . 
^^tewsletter or brochure. Thus, 
complex products may require a 
different strategy which will, increase 
. the chance for acceptance and 
effective use of the target material. 

SURVIY OF THf OPTIONS 
AVAILABLE 

Among the many ways to dissem- 
. inate information, the following 
(listed alphabetically, not necessarily 
in order of importance) should be 
considered: 

ERIC. ERIC was instituted to 
provide documentation for, and 
widespread accessibility to, the 
many unpublished or "fugitive" 
documents that exist, TheMarge 
number, of cooperating centers, ■ 
including government agencies, 
universities, libraries, etc;, Insure 
that practically everyone who wishes 
to use the system can. On-line 
retrieval capability makes ERIC more 
usable for more people now than in 
the past, 

A drawback of this. method Is that 
the thousands of submissions to 
'ERIC annually make it difficult for 
quality* products. tb be noticed. 

High Technology. Many break- 
throughs in Information dissemina- 
tion are now occurring due to rapid 
technological advances. For 
" example, "electronic mail," a method '• 
" of sending messages through a 
computer, is spreading rapidly, the ' 
telecommunications field is 
producing many more innovations 
with revolutionary Implications for 
information exchange. These devel- 
opments are extrernelyvolatile; they 
will affect us ajl. 
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Resource Libraries, A curriculum 
or instructional resource "library n 
can have good results. If funds are 

. available, a central repository can be 
established where instructors can 
come to inspect, browse and com- 
pare. While travel can be a problem, 
the advantages of multiple, compari- 

r sons can' be substantial. If a 
"librarian" or expert is available for 
consultation, there is one more 
reason to make the effort ' and. use 
the library, 

Journal Publication, Articles in 
•• professional journals can make 
researchers, administrators, and 
^some others, aware of the materials/ 
But, as stated before, there are some 
drawbacks. The readership of the 
journals may include few of those 
whom you would like Jo inform. This 
form of dissemination is also slow, 
with the publication lag longer than 
you might wish. Finally, the style 
requirements may preclude making 
the message as effective, as well as 
informative, as you. want it to be. 

Mass Mailings. Mailing large 
numbers of brochures, newsletters 
or other printed materials is an effec- 
tive way of "getting the "word out" 
rapidly and cheaply. In addition to 
printed material, A. V. Kits, called 
PIP's (produgt information packets) 
are now routinely sent out using 
other media in addition to print.; 

The danger, of course, is that 
'much of this material will be placed 
r in i the "junk mail" category by the 
recipient. The cautions on cost- 
effectiveness are particularly impdr-. 
tant For this reason, special 
attention must be paid to presenting 
the message in a clear, concise and 
appealing manner. Careful consider- 
ation of the characteristics of the 
audience, and mailings targeted to 
^heir needs, Is also important. 

; Product Catalogs, The circulation 
of product catalogs provides a defi- 
nite assist to users in making 
comparisons among alternatives. By 
making these available to your clien- - . 
tele you will appeal to their "smart 
shopper" instincts. 
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Product Fairs, Another option is 
the "product fair" concept; This can 
be organized to present only those 
materials which are rn<£st directly 
related to specialized needs, Voca- 
" '■ ' tional instructors can be invited 

selectively — i.e., those who are most 
likely to have these needs. Or, 
exhibits such as those set up by 
publishers or vendors can be set up 
at conferences and conventions. In 
this way the potential user and the # 
appropriate materials will come . 
together in favorable combinations ; 
and circumstances; The pre^enc^ of 
others with the same or similar 
needs can also create a dynamic 
situation. Users will interact with one 
another, compare notes, share ideas. 
The time is then ripe for public 
demonstrations tp generate enthu- 
siasm and engender confidence in . 
the products to be shared. 

Speaker Bureaus. Professional 
associations or other institutions 
frequently develop a pool of 

. resource people who can be tapped 
for speaking engagements for 
various meetings of their members. 
This can provide an excellent dppor- 
tumty for informative descriptions, or 
demonstrations, of instructional . 

p resource options, 

.. Teicher Exchanges. Another 
method of sharing product informa- 
tion is through teacher exchanges. 
These are collaborative networks of 
teachers, usually from more than 
one district within a state or region, 
who meet to draw upon one 
another's ideas and contributions. 
This provides a particularly suitable, 
opportunity ^or introducing new 
- concepts, ideas and techniques,. 

Workshops* While workshops are 
often the best vehicle for training 
and preparing instructors for imple- 
menting, products, they are also 
excellent opportunities to make 
them £ ware of new alternatives. Any 
time potential product users are % 
^ assembled and ready to "talk shop" 
is a good opportunity for informa- 
tion dissemination. 
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THREE TECHNIQUES* 
NEWSLETTER-BROCHURE 
AND PRESS RELEASE 

Three of the most useful forms of 
printed information dissemination 
are newsletters, brochures- and press 
releases. You will find sufficient 
detail here to help others know what 
to consider in using them, 

NEWSLETTERS 

News letters, are often used to give 
members of an organization the 
feeling of being united around their 
goals. They keep members up to 
date on current events and topics of 
special interest. They also publicize 
the organization, its purposes, activi- 
ties, and current projects, •. ; 

The task of preparing a newsletter 
can be aided by paying attention to 
the following guidelines for content, 
jjesign and distribution/ 

Content. Members of the organi- 
zation may be encouraged to con- 
tribute articles on different topics 
such as instructional products they , 
are using and their advantages over 
other alternatives. By making such 
exchanges of ideas a regular feature 
of the newsletter, you should 
succeed in alerting more teachers to 
watch for the product information 
being shared/ 

Your newsletter's primary job is to 
inform and educate. However,, 
communicatirfnSteed not be just one 
way. Reader feedback can be used 
to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
product or find out how most users 
respond to it. By publishing the 
results of the poll, two-way 
com muni cation is fostered. ^ 

Design. The layout and Jjesign of 
your newsletter is important It 
should be attractive in appearance. 
An eye-catching masthead with, the 
name, date, and a logo is advisable, 
Graphics and artwork, however 
simple, throughout the newsletter, 
are also desirable. Large, easy-to- 
read type will enhance reader 
appeal. Articles should include 
frequent subheads and a generous 
amount of white space, ■ 



Careful layout will determine the 
size and number of pages, column 
width, and the. use of graphics. 
When laying out your newsletter, be 
sure to reserve a place for the name, 
address and phone number of your 
organization as well as a special 4 
section to identify the editor and 
contributors. * 

An economical way to produce 
an attractive newsletter, with a 
minimum of artwork, is to have the 
masthead printed on enough paper 
to produce a year's supply of 
newsletters. An office copier or 
duplicator can print the manuscript 
copy on plain paper to yield an 
attractive publication, -'• 

If fouV pages are needed, printing, 
on a shdet 17" wide by 11" high- 
. . n^y be.the most-economical. This ; 
will make the newsletter standard 
8V2" by 11" size when -folded.. - . 

. For mailing the newsletter, you 
.may wish to^ fold it into thirds to 
permit either mailing in a standard- 
size envelope or stapling it ejfiiad as 
a self-mailer and sending it buTk^ 
rate. 

Distribution. A newsletter that can 
be folded and mailed without an 
envelope will be easier. to handle 
and cheaper to send. Print the 
organization's return address on an 
outside flap and use mailing labels 
to record the names and addresses 
of recipients. Group them By zip* 
_ code for easier sorting and bundling 
at the post office. 

Maintain an up-to-date mailing 
list. An annual questionnaire is a 
good device for. obtaining name and 
address corrections as well as 
comments and criticisms. 

Publicize the fact that you have a 
newsletter Invite requests for addi- 
tional free copies, and place infor- y 
mation about the newsletter in other 
printed materials. This is an excel- 
lent way to inform others of the 
work of the organization and to 
encourage involvement and partici- 
pation, .,■ % 
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HOW TO PRODUCE A - 
BROCHURE 

Brochures are an excellent 
method of getting out information 
egarding promising instructional 
naterials. To prevent worthy 
products from being lost in the 
shuffle, follow these simple guide- 
Ines: * " 

1) Print the flier on high quality 
durable stock. 

2) Convey the essential message 
as clearly and concisely as 
possible, 

3) Use both sides of the paper, 
but do not make the copy too 
crowd ed. Leave a generou s 
amount of white space. 

4) Spend an adequate amount of 
time anil effort on the design 

% and layout. The final product 
should make an immediate 
artistically pleasing Impression, 

5) The content should include all 
the information a recipient will 
need to make appropriate 
contact for further information, 
or to acquire the referenced 
material. , 




HOW TO PREPARE A PRESS 

RiLiASji : 

Appropriate uses for a press . 
release are:: announcing an 
upcoming event, issuing a state- 
ment, taking a stand on a news 
development or issue, providing 
background information ar^suppie- 
menting late-breaking news, J 

The newsworthiness of your 
subject should be carefully weighed, 
Ofcourse this depends on the target 
audience. The first question is, 
Whom will it interest? pther ques- 
tions to determine newsworthiness 
are: Will iUoffer new information? 
Will it af|^t a large numbej>ot^ 
people in a significant way? Then, 

^once you have determined that it is. 

. , newsworthy.-yojj must decide which - 
communication channel will reach 
the people whom you wish to reach: ^ 

. Again, you will be most effective if 
you pay attention to a few guidelines 
regarding content, format and style. 

Content. The traditional "five 
W's"— "who, what, where, when and 
why" (and if possible; a sixth, 
"how") — should guide the writing of 
the first paragraph. It is important 
that the essential information in your 
release be in the "lead," or very first 
part, of your story. Here is where 
you need to capture the attention of 
the readers and make them want to 
know more. 

Later paragraphs of your release 
may be devoted to additional facts 
and detail, in order of decreasing 
significance. Journalists call this 
writing technique the "inverted 
pyramid," The story is written so 
that the editor may end it at any - 
paragraph without losing essential 
information. In this way stories can 
be used to fit available newspaper 
space, or available air time if it is 
used in a broadcast. 



Format. There ar^psome basic \ 
format guidelines; or conventions, p 
that are generally accepted and 
followed by both print and broadcast 
media, Of course, local requirements 
may deviate from these and you 
should find this out from local press 
contacts. 
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■ AN releases should be typed on 
.standard-size white typing paper, 
Double- or triple-space the release 
-on one side of the, paper only. This 
provides space for editorial changes 
and makes typesetting easier,. For 
the saVne reasons ample margins, are 
preferred, „- * 

The name, address and phone 
number of the organization should 
appear in the upper left-harid corner 
of the first page The address and 
. phone number of the person tq be 
contacted for further information 
should appear there also, -. 

If letterhead is used, be sure to 
add contact information. 

Release date instructions should 
appear' at the u pper right-han d . 
' borner^of the page. FOR IMME- 
DIATE RELEASE or FOR RELEASE 
UPON RECEIPT means the editor or 
broadcaster can use the release at 
once. If the story relates to a future 
event or activity, you should type 
(for example) FOR RELEASE 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16. If it is 
particularly crucial that information 
not reach the public until after a 
certain time, this should be in the 
release instructions, such as: HOLD 
FOR RELEASE AFTER 5:00 P.M., 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, The year 
does not appear in the release date 
instructions, but it should be indi- 
cated, for future reference, at the 
left-hand bottom of the last page. 4 

The headline appears about one- 
third of the way down the first page\ 
centered and capitalized. This will 
serve as a label or brief description 
of the story. It will not necessarily be 
the headline the editor uses In the 
printed copy. 

If the release exceeds one page, 
write MORE at the % bottom of the 
page. At the top of the second and 
subsequent pages, identify the ^ 
release with a "slug"— some key * 
words condensed from the 
headline— and the page numbtr in 
the upper right-hand corner, A few 
cross- hatches, or number symbols 
found above the ;3 on the standard 
typewriter {# # #), should appear 
underneath the .final paragraph to 
signal the end of the release. 
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Style; Many newspapers provide su 
- ■ style sheet for people wishing to 
submit material for publication, If-r' 
one is available, you will find lt - 
* ^ "useful, especially in regard to capi- 
talization,, abbreviation, punctuation 
and use of titles. Brevity is particu- 
larly important. Avoid unnecessary * 
words. The whole release should be 
easy to read and take a minimum of 
. space. If you wish assistance 
Elements of Style by Strunk & White 
is a classic source. 

.Most releases can be written in 
one or two pages. This will fill about 
.12 inches of newspaper column 
spade. Do not exceed two pages. 
That is more than most editors will 
allow the. average story. 

Distribution. How you duplicate 
your news release for distribution 
will depend upon the number and 
location of the media you are 
sending it to. If it is a single news- 
paper or broadcast station, send an 
original typewritten refigjee. If more 
channels a*e involved, nave It dupli- 
cated or copied clearly. Never use 
carbons; they smear when editors 
work with them.^ 

When an editor receives a dupli- 
cated story, he knows others are 
also getting It, When it is an original 

* typewritten copy,, he may think Jt Is 
an exclusive. It (s Important that he 
have this information to allow him to 
rewrite it for individuality or to play 
up an angle. When individually 
typed Identical stories are sent to § 
more than one outlet, be sure to list 
at the top of the release those 
newspapers and stations to which : 
they are being sent, Be sure to keep 
at least one copy of each release 
sent out for your records. 

Your' story should arrive in the 

* hands of the media at least a day 
before the release date; earlier if you 
think some follow-up or expansion 
may be desired, Sunday stories 
require at least a week's lead time, 
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There are several different methods 
which may; be followed In .product" } ' 
distribution. Like the various kinds of 
information dissemination, each has 
its own ^advantages and disadvan- 
tages. . ■ 

If products are going to be effec- 
tively distributed to those who need 
them most, appropriate information- 
must accompany, the products. 
Moreover, if the product is complex 
(i.e. its use requires new skills;' 
comprehension or attitudes) you 
should select your method accord- 
ingly. In some Gases, the product 
should be accompanied or closely 
followed by appropriate training! 



From the various options avail- 
able, select those thai are most 
practical^qnd cost-effective. If you 
already have well-developed product 
. distribution procedures and they 
have been working well for you, 
continue to use them, 

DIFFERENT METHODS 
FOR DIFFERENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES . 

The following will highlight 
strengths and weaknesses, of 
different methods. You may wish to 
diversify, expand or supplement 
your existing system to care for 
special circumstances that may 
arise, In addition, you might use this 
list of options to create awareness in 
new staff concerning the various 
alternatives which are available to 
them* 

Non-profit, Cost-recovery. One 

method is a non-profit, cost- 
recover^ operation, such as those 
provided by NNCCVTE, NGRVE, 
and the regional labs, A catalog of 
current materials Is sent to prospec- 
tive users, Anyone may purchase 
materials. The cost to the user is, 
presumably, minimal; bemp the cost 
of producing and distributing mate- 
rials, plus miscellaneous operating 
costs. Service, rather than profit, is 
the motive, No salesmen are 
involved, But little advertising is 
involved. Products often fade quiekly 
from sight, - 




Three advantages of this method 

• are;, . / * - 5 " 

1) low cost > ' 

2) reasonable quality control and .. 
quality assurance; and/ 

3) services can be rendered over a 
wide geographical area. 

This type of service is generally 
provided by the various R&D labs; 
and networks around the country, 
.. Contact with NNCCVTE, or any one 

of the regional centers, may be 
-madelhrough your local SLR, Your 
state RCU Is also an excellent 
source for learning how to .get - 
specific questions answered 
regarding these facilities, 

. University-baaed, Cost-recovery. 

Universities often operate as a 
central point for the distribution of 
selected instructional materials, The 
materials are assembled from a 
variety of sources. Frequently, the 
operation services one particular 
branch of vocational education, arid . 
are affiliated with a vocational 
teacher trainiing department. Some 
make materials available outside 
their own state; some do not, 
Generally, the same advantages and 
disadvantages of non-university- 
based, cost-recovery facilities apply 
here, 

fVJultNstate Consortia. V-TECS and 
MAVCC are two outstanding exam- 
ples of multi-state consortia for the 
dissemination of vocational educa- 
tion instructional materials. Member 
states are entitled to receive mate- 
rials contributed by^all other states, 
which include competency-based 
instructional materials* such as lists 
of competencies, task analyses, and 
the like* Both organizations also sell 
their materials outside their member 
states, 

The major advantages are wide 
geographic distribution, and cover- 
age of virtually every major area of 
vocational education, In addition, 
definite standards for acceptance of 
materials are employed. All products- 
are validated against current prac- 
tices in business and industry. 
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Commercial publishers. Through 
the use of commercial publishers,. 

,\ one. gains a widespread, potential , ' 
audience with all the advantages of 
sophisticated promotion and market- 
ing. On the other hand, jjrom a 
user's viewpoint these promotional 
techniques can make the job of 
evaluating the products' usefulness 
more complicated. Consumers of 
products from commercial publish- 

/ ers should take precautions to 
insure the products are tested, : - i * 

" The major advantages of commer- 
cial publishers is that they dp 
promote their products. This is an 
important faetorn'f you need to foster 
awareness. They often provide 
high ly special tzed tnservtce. "And ~^ " 
their materials will continue to be 
available for some time. 

One problem can arise in the re- 
use of previously published mate- 
rials. This is conflict over copyright 
restrictions. It is wise to explore 
ways teachers can use and re-use 
materials without these worries, e.g., 
by granting a special license to local 
people to reprint materials. 

State Curriculum Labs, Another 
means. of distributing products is 
through state curriculum laborato- 
ries, in virtually every state, centers 
are found situated either with state 
education department facilities or in 
other settings such as universities 
and colleges (described above). 
State curriculum laboratories are 
frequently part of larger, multi-state 
consortium arrangements such as 
MAVCC and V-TECS. They may be 
involved in product development and 
support services, or they may be " 
limited to, distribution of products on 
a cost : reeovery basis, 9 

Other Options. Additionally, a 
number of other product distribution 
strategies are in current use around 
the country. The following strate- 
gies, for example, have been used 
by various state education depart- 
ments: 

□ allocate funds for producing 
materials In quantity and making 
them available gratis as long as 
supplies last; 
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□ award funds to local school ' 
districts or coordinators to ^ 

* purchase materials as they have 
need; % 

□ extend contracts to an external . 
agency to run the. dissemination 
service; 1 . : 

□ assemble highly credible teams of 
product reviewers to evaluate . 
products and recommend which 
ones should be.placed in a field 
test mode, " : " 

To date," one major attempt to 
analyze state level differences in b - 
dissemination policies arid strategies, 
has been published (Paisley and •" 
Butler, 1983), - .. . ■ 



CHOOSING THE RIGHT 
METHODS 

While all of these metj^ds, and 
many more, have been tried, your 
strategy should depend, of course, 
on your plan for program improve- 
ment. Product distribution should be 
just one component For example, if 
Instructors are consulted to identify 
priority areas and assist in product 
development, whatever product 
distribution strategies are chosen 
should probably reflect instructors' 
input as well. Simply choosing from 
a menu of possibilities without 
regard for these, circumstances 
would be inadvisable, 

However, within these necessary 
constraints, it Is a good idea to 
examine what is being tried else- * 
where. How effective are the various 
approaches? How similar are the 
background circumstances to your 
own? Are they well-suited for your 
vocational area? Do you have the 
resources to implement them? 
Again, what you already have in 
place need not be swept aside or 
changed radically. But you are 
probably well-advised to rethink 
your options occasionalfy in the light 
of your existing plan and resources. 
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; Implementation 

If-you-are simply distributing infor* 
matfon where little Implementation Is* 
expected, then the M hurnan element'* 
may be minimized, The more action * 
you expect by a local administrator 
cfr instructor, however, the greater 
the degree" of fiuman involvement 
. required to produce it, JHere are 
some practical suggestions'for 
Increasing the likelihood of actual 
adoption and use, - - 

First, you need to be clear about - 
the amQunt and,type of change 
desired. How much change are you 
willing to call "implementation 0 . 

REPORTED USE IS NOT : 
ACTUAL USE 

It is not enough for users to say 
yes when asked, "Have you Imple- 
mented X?" There is often a differ- 
ence between what people say and 
what they do. Your job is to be clear 
about what the innovation Is and 
what you expect in implementing it. 

OVERCOMING INERTIA 

Once the desired innovation is 
described accurately, there are many 
practical steps to take. There Is a 
certain inertia to be overcome. 
Teachers; and administrators "have 
seen fnany Innovations come and 
go. Your task is to show how your 
idea is bettpr than ail the other ideas 
they have been asked to adopt in 
the past. 

Put yourself In the potential user's 
place. Would you be interested in 
this new idea if you were seeing it 
for the first time? 

GUIDELINES FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The following are some suggestions 
for successful implementation. With 
any of these factors missing, your 
innovation could fail. * 



FOSTERING OWNIRSHIP 

The first factor has to do with the 
potential /user's sense of ownership 
or co-investment in the product If 

4 users are involved in setting the 
goals for the innovation and: In 
developing the materials associated 
with it, then they are more likely , to 
use them. Unfortunately, users are 
often presented with finished 

^ products. However, some products 
are engineered to allow considerable 
local Involvement in the modification 
and adaptation of the version they* 
will implement, 

RECOMMENDED STEPS 

Beyond having a direct role in " 
shaping the innovation, other 
recommended steps are the 
following: 

□ Face-to-face interaction, Race-to- 
face interaetlornjjives the oppor- 
tunity for two-way communica- 
tion that fosters rapport and ];* 
builds trust between teachers and 
administrators. Teachers will feel 
you are behind what they are 
attempting to do if you make a 
definite point of finding out what 
their concerns and difficulties are, 
Faee-to^face interaction with 
peers is also important, especially 
If they have had experience with 
the product, , * 

□ Administrative support. It is 

f crucial to have administrative 
support for any innovation. But 
beyond the fact that the in nova- % 
tlon must have high priority with 
decisionmakers^ It is also impor- 
tant that teachers see that what 
they are doing is important The 
support of administrators tyelps 
provide this. 

□ Special status and recognition. 
Special inducements to participa- 
tion are helpful. But more impor- 
tant than salary increments or 
other external rewards is the * 
sense of being involved, In a 
significant. way. In something 
worthwhile, > 
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MAKING THE INNOVATION 
PRACTICAL 

Users also must believe the inno- 
vation is actually do-able. This * 
process of acceptance is illustrated/ 
by the DIU (dissemination- 
implemenlation-u.tilization) model % 
developed by Dunn et air The 
'middle ternv implementation, actu- 
ally consists of two distinct steps, 

INFLUENCING THE 
DECISION TO ADOPT 

First, potential users mentally 
assess the value of the innovation 
for their particular situation. It is at \ 
this point that they make the deci- 
^siorrwhetherto"impfernent1t^on"ar 
tratf basis, or to drop it from consid- 
eration,/ 

Successful transition to a trial 
stage of implementation depends on 
how useful or valuable the innova- 
tion appears to be to the potential 
user. A positive appraisal is influ- 
enced by the clarity of information 
about the innovation. This" must J 
include specific details about goals, 
rationale, financial costs, and proce- 
dures for implementation. The more 
specific the information is, the easier 
it will be for a potential user to eval- 
uate its usefulness to his situation, % 

Some factors that are likely to 
influence the decision to try out a 
£new product are: 

□ the ease of adopting the program, 
to local conditions 

□ the relevance of the program to 
achieving local objectives 

□ the availability of external funds 

□ the assessed quality, particularly 
the practical usefulness, of the 

■ materials 

Si ^R@chers' advance knowledge of 
exactly what will be expected of 
them; i.e., changes in role or 
established practices, if any 

MAKING THE FIELD TEST A 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 

The next step in implementation is 
the experimental field test. In this 
step, high priority should be given to 
staff training, for both teachers and 
administrators. Administrators* 
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support and understanding of the 
'= implementation i% Important 
Adequate staff training is crucial In 
• building the confidence and skill 
necessary for a successful field test 
This staff training should involve 
some actual demonstrations with 
"opportunities for "hands on" expe- 
rience with the product. . 

* The success of Implementation 
also relies on, the, continuing collab- 
oration and exchange of informatior 
between teachers, administrators, 
and external resources. Lines of 
communication should be kept as. 
open as possible. Again, frequent 
interaction, with a collaborative spiri 
on ail sides, •. is the key, to success. .... 
Workshops and inservice training, - 
in addition to the initial training, 
should be available as needed to 
clear up any confusion and unex- 
pected problems, and to make 
necessary revisions in the product, I 
is also helpful at this time to desig- 
nate individuals with the special 
responsibility of "trouble-shooting' 1 
. any difficulties that may arise, 

It is extremely important to assure 
that all the necessary materials and 
resources are available on a timely 
basis, Delay In the delivery of mate- 
rials should be avoided. Unless 
support materials are made available 
promptly, teachers will quickly lose 
interest in the innovation. 

It is also important to av^rd exces- 
sive overload on teachers during the 
experimental trial stage. Supplemen- 
tary help and support may be 
needed to get teachers "over the 
hump" during the initial period of 
learning how to use the product, 
particularly if it is complex and 
unfamiliar. 

Finally the use of teachers who 
participated in the first trial as . 
consultants and workshop leaders 
|or other teachers is a good method 
of preparing for a full-scale imple- 
mentation. This will increase the 
effectiveness of preparation since 
these teachers will be able to 
discuss the practical considerations 
of classroom use of the product, 
Also, teachers will probably plac^ft^ 
more trust and credibility In their 
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peers than in external resource 
personnel. These teachers will make 
"up a cadre of experienced advo- 
• Icates* who. have already Integrated 
the new practices into their 
teaching. This dan be an extremely 
persuasive way to remove doubts 
and reservations of newcomers, 

Followinp^the suggestions 1 
discussed/abcfve can go a long way . 
towards securing the results for 
■■ implementation and maintenance 
~ that you desire. They can also be* 
used* for diagnostic and corrective * 
purposes. Let us suppose that your 
efforts so far appear" to be stymied. 
The implementation process appears 
.Jpj3ejnJde-iJQldrums_What to do? . . 
If you analyze the problem in terms 
of the above'scheme, and you find 
one of these suggestions applies, 
you will have some guidance for ? 
corrective action/ ~ 

Continued utilization, or mainte* 
nance of product use, is another 
matter. This depends on the evalua- 
tion of the product's effectiveness, 
efficiency, and usefulness. The 
factors which influence maintenance \ 
'will be dealt with later. Among the 
techniques of fostering implementa- 
tion, however, providing workshops 
and technical assistance are two of 
the most useful and practical, The 
following discussion gives more * 
specifics on how to have a 
successful experience ita either ty^e y 
of activity, / 



WORKSHOPS 

Workshop as used here refers to 
an assembled group of people under 
supervision, who meet together to 
improve their proficiency in the use 
of instructional materials, Increase 
their knowledge of the materials, or 
solve problems with the use of the 
materials. 

Workshops provide the oppor- 
tunity for concentrated periods of 
supervised practice, with focused 
demonstrations, a minimum of 
distractions, and the opportunity for 
a high degree of individual participa- 
tion. The Individual has an oppor- 
tunity not only to become more 
knowledgeable, but also to practice 




using materials at his or her own ^ 
pace. On the negative side, work- 
shops require the commitment of - 
blocks of time from participants* and 
supervisors and special facilities and 
materials, A successful workshop 
requires careful attention in the 
planning, and in motivating partici- 
pants. 

The following suggestions are 
adapted, with permission, from 17 n 
, Teaching Tools for Adult Educators, 
by Pines, Bail and Cushman, These 
procedures have reference to devel- 
oping skills in the use of materials 
with which many teachers are unfa- 
miliar, such as competency tests, 
-^competency-based instrucfionar ~~~ 
materials, or other innovations" 

Suggestions for Preparation: 

□ Prepare the workshop with all the 
necessary materia !g. Make sure 
that all participants have enough 
space to work comfortably, 

□ Prepare the workshop to enable 
. effective supervision by a , 

minimum staff, 

□ If-a demonstration is to be given, 
preparation for this is necessary. 

Suggestions for the Presentation: 

□ Prepare the participants. Put them 
at ease and Explain the relevance 
and the necessity of the practice 
or the workshops 

□ The introduction should be used 
to stimulate interest and to / 
provide motivation. 

□ Allow participants to practice. 
^ Constant supervision must be 

maintained although 4t may be 
impossible to supervise each 
student Individually, 

□ Guide initial trials. If the partici- 
pants use'the* correct method to . 
accomplish the skill the first time. 
It Is likely that they will continue 
,to do it correctly, If they proceed 
incorrectly on the first attempt, it 
may be difficult to correct the 
error— especially if It is repeated 
and becomes a habit of doing It 
incorrectly, 

□ Make sure that participants use 
any necessary materials such as 
charts, pictures, models, etc, as 
instructed, 
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i □ Aflpw -fo^questlons during and 
: . after the practice session. 

Suggestions to Insure Success: 

□ If there is not a sufficient amount 
' ;. of material or space, the class 

should be broken Into smaller 
groups, ■ 

□ Use as many supervisors as 
necessary. Peer supervisors may 
be appropriate, 

□ After the participant has mastered 
the basic skill, it is desirable to 
get the student involved In a real- 
istic project, in order to stimulate 
motivation, 

"□ individual projects provide incen- 

___ _JivB--tg-attaui.pr^fiQieDay^that,. 

meets professional standards. 
These Individual projects can be 
geared to individual abilities, 

□ The practice should follow a 
demonstration immediately, This 
is when trie participants will have 
the clearest picture of how to 
perform the skill. The longer they 
have to wait to praetree the skill 

r{5 the less likely they are to 
remember the procedure, 

□ It Is Important that the participant 
shoul9be relaxed. It is very diffi- 
cult ti practice complicated skills - 
undena stressful situation. 
Provide encouragement (espe- 
cially when someone is having 
difficulties). If many participants 
make the same mistakes. It Is 
advisable to stop the practice and 
give an explanation or another 
demonstration, stressing |he 
correct procedure, 

Suggestions for Follow-Up: 

I Each participant should be tested 
at the end of the practice session. 
The student should be able to 
perform the task efficiently: 

! The final evaluation should 
provide feedback to the instructor 
so that he or she can estimate if 
additional practice or instruction 
is needed, ' 
If the skill being practiced is a 
prerequisite to more complex 
skills, then It is necessary to 
ensure that the student have 
mastered the skill, . 
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■The result of a carefully planned 
workshopl or workshop series, 
should be participant who has been 
adequately prepared, in the skills 
required to begin to use new \ 
products/and ^practices. In addition, 
an optimal experience will motivate 
participants to try the new materials 
for an extended period of time. 
However, long term involvement and 
use can be considerably increased 
by, further Interaction such as tech- 
nical assistance and extended staff 
development activities can-foster. 



CHNICAL ASSISTANCE ^ 

Tec h rj ical asslstan ce is one^ \way tc 
.. — |t is 



ensure the, use of an innovation 
fostered through providing assist- 
ance with problem solving, training 
in the use of Materials, etc. It also * 
helps in developing longer term . 
commitment to an innovation, 

5 Steps Toward Greater Commit- 
ment. A 5-step process can be used: 

* 1) Orientation. In this step, a 
technical resource person 
provides the Information and 
, practice that will be required 
for new users, A convincing 
rationale for using the new 
materials can also be given at 
this time, ' 

2) RecruitmeritsThls step involves 
Inviting participants to make a 
longer term commitment to use 
of the materials, atMeast for a 
trial period. In effect, an 
informal contract is struck 
between the instructor and the 
technical resource person. The 
latter explains exactly what will 
be required of the teacher, and 
what sort of assistance the 
technical assistant will provide 
in return. Teachers should 
understand what Is expected of 
them. They then agree to try 
the materials before deciding 
the extent of their future involve- 
meni ^ 

3) Confirmation, Shortly after 
recruitment, the technical 
resource person should meet 
with the instructor to determine 
whether they have had any 
unusual problems, They then 
seek to confirm the commit- 
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/riant, this time for a loruj&r' 
period; - r ■ 

. 4)m Implementation, This step ^ V 
involves setting up a plfh for 1 
future use. It involves assessing 
how to adapt the materials to 
the needs and Interests of the 
teacher and the requirements 
of the site! . "' 
5) Integration. This phased the 

most extensive and demanding; 
'- It involves working with the - 
instructor on a regular bails, to 
find and eliminate the "bugs" In 
the system* This process may 
take weeks or even months, the 
length of time, depending on 
the complexity of the innova- 
tion. 

Te*ehnlcal assistance is an alterna- 
tive t«-o more traditional Inservice 
i apprcrzDaches. However, for technical 
assis-^tance to work, there must be a 
mutir— al understanding or agreement 
betv/^een the technical assistant and 
the/clBient First, there must be an 
explicit agreement in regard to the 
need and the activities to be 
enga^ged in. Second, there should be 
agree™ mention the underlying 
pfemHses of the activity. According 
to th^= authors of the Technical 
Am/s^^mnce DevelQpm&nt System, 
Troft^snrs and Jackson, these are: 

□ Mimtuaj planning throughout the 
tecshnical assistance, process; 

□ Co mmitment to the process as a 
tW(— 5-way street demanding, the 
tint^© and effort of both parties^ 

□ Co^ntinuoys, responsive, and 
co-ordinated communication 
bet^Tween agent and client; * 

O A tc=rustirag relationship; 

0 Dip^Dloyment of solid instructional 
ide^as and practices through a mix 
of trrrhe best resources available— 
cprz^sultants, materials, and the 
liHe- , : . • 

□ A f<— >cus on integrating expe- 
rienzzsces for the client that blend 
res^Baroh, knowledge, skill, and 
deet vision making; 

□ AJic»wlng opportunities both for 
rerre^edying client weaknesses and 
for ^enhancing existing skills, 

S^im^ple "Contracts 1 *, Sample 
Teehnllf eal Assistance Agreements 
are: 4 




1 ) A TA (technical assistant) Is 
.'. ^gfking with a teacher who hai 
agreed to adopt competency- 
j/r' based tpaching materials, e^,, 
student objectives stated in 
performance terms, criterion- 
referenced tests (CRT's) of 
students' progress, self-paced 
v instructional packets, etc. The 
teacher has agreed to try out 
the materials for one month ; 
and begin recording students' ' 
attainments as measured by the 
CRTs, The teacher has also 
\ agreed to provide feedback 
regarding any deficiencies gf 

the materials. The TA? on his 

part, has agreed to help chart 
students* progress and facilitate 
the new recordkeeping system 
during the initial phase. 
2) A TA is working with several 
teachers on the problem of 
adapting their curriculum to the 
needs of handicapped students. 
The teachers have Initially 
agreed to spend time observing 
model programs for the handi- 
capped within their district The 
TA has agreed to facilitate visits 
to these mode! programs, and 
% has also arranged for meetings 
between the teachers and 
instructors in the model 
program to share ideas and 
determine their in-service l ~ 
needs, They-bave all agreed 
that the outcome will shape 
subsequent activities and 
agreements, * 
3) A vocational school has begun 
_. to integrate basic skills Instruc- 
tion into Its regular curriculum, 
A TA has begun to work with 
several teachers who expressed 
the need for assistance in 
implementing this program. 
- The teachers have agreed to 
pick dut promising strategies 
from a list other teachers have 
found useful, provided by the 
TA, The teachers have also 
agreed to visit shops of other 
teachers and make note of any 
tec- .nques ihey can use. The 
TA agree: • help them refine 
a nd imple nt these Ideas, 
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In sum, technical assiitaricafe not 
a one-shot offer of help Qr Mta 
Where neyv Instructional matitfe 
and, their effective use ar^ JiyvoW, . - 
technical assistance needs tofeea 
continuous process design e ri!o tad 
the product user by careful sip 
toward greater proficiency, and 
consistency in the use of tflfe 
product. . \ 1 



"Maintenance of product Ms© refers to 
the continued use of a prgdijc! alter, 
external support of the \^\g}k.m^ 
tion period has ended, M%nV luxa- 
tions have been impiemahWi * 
experimentally* and apparently ^ 
successfully- and then dropped liter 
when support ended, 

EVALUATING EFFECT 

The continued use of ih na- 
tion depends, on its effectively 
efficiency, and useWo^sS, gHecllve- 
rfess refers to the su&cesBfui . 
achievement of program QoaUfr 
ciency is the extent to tyhiehjk ■* 
goals are met in an econprnbal 
manner. The usefulness 01 the 
program is determined by tf% 
persistence of the needs vvfti^hle 
product was intendedLiQ rhp^tllths 
needs or priorities change within 
efficient and effective innovations 
may still be dropped for l^cK circle-"' 
vance. Favorable evaluatiPn leadsto:.-. 
continued usage, ■ ' 

Initially, the likelihood of 
continued use by a school district Is 
based largely on their field test 
experience. Therefore, expect* 
of the program should be cl^arlf 
stated in objective terms bef Q reliia 
field test. Also, teachers shoufdte 
informed before the trial ab<?M1ify 
records or observations th^y are to 
make for purposes of evaluation, • 

The continued utilization e?f mj - . 
innovation In the classroom lh volves 
two different types of evaluation 
The teachers' behaviors af^ eyily. 
ated by their administrator to delar- 
mine their use of the program. It 
favorable, the principal might 
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provide encouragement and 
approval, and the teacher would 
presumably continue to use the « 
program/ 

But teachers also evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program as 
implemented in the shop or class- 
room, If they feel It is successful, 
they are likely to continue usage, 
particularly if given some incentive 
to do so; If they have an unfavorable 
attitude toward the program, they 
might consult with other teachers for 
advice, a^k their principal for 
suggestions, or obtain further In- 
__service_training JrL±he_use of t he 
program. 

MAINTAINING INTEREST 

Often the Innovation is not 
continued because of a lack of 
interest. Administrators are primarily 
interested in achieving their educa- 
tional goafs efficiently. As long as 
they are convinced a program * . 
enables them to do this, they are 
likely to continue using it, A recur- 
ring program of evaluation Is needed 
to allow administrators to .continue * 
to judge the effectiveness of the 
.program and to Improve it. 

■r~r Perhaps a more difficult problem, 
I Is the frequently observed decrease 
of interest on the part of teachers 
once the glamor of a new program 
fades. lAfter the excitement of the 
first year of implementation, 
teachers often lose their ent h us i asm 
for the Innovation and gradually stop 
using It, or use Its materials in tradi- 
tional or unintended ways, , 

Continuing evaluation and revision 
of the program will tend to keep 
teachers Interested in theprogram, 
but it is likely that they will use It .- 
more effectively If additional incen- 
tives are provided. When teacher 
enthusiasm wanes incentives can be 
used to keep their Interest up. 

Possible methods include: ' 

□ A newsletter which can be used 
to provide stories about various 
teachers' methods in using the * 
innovation. This f allows an 
exchange of ideas that will inspire 
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teachers to be creative; It gives 
recognition to the teachers 
featured so they.feel their efforts * 
are important ^ , 

□ Another means of giving teachers 
recognition and prestige is for 
their administrators to invite them 
to explain their, techniques to 
their peers in an in-service work- 
shop or demonstration class, This 
would not only encourage and 
support them but would serve to 
interest other teachers in contin- 
uing to use the innovation, 

□ Another form of recognition 
— involves the use-of tangible 



rewards, Monetary benefits may 
seem to be the most obvious 
Yeward, but some evidence shows 
that money alone is not the best 
.... incentive. Teachers respond posi- 
tively to released time to allow 
them to attend additional courses 
or visit demonstration schools. 
Certificated of accomplishment or 
letters of recognition are also 
useful. This is particularly 
rewarding if it Is placed in the 
teacher's personal file on which 
future promotions and wage 
increases are based, 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Product utilization is only a small 
part of a larger goal, namely, educa- 
tional program improvement. In 
reminding ourselves of this fact, we 
also remember that optimal product " 
utilization is a matter for long-term 
staff support, The continuous need 
for staff support activities does not 
reflect badly on instructors. The fact 
is simply that as conditions 
constantly change, old competen- 
cies ara no longer adequate to meet 
the new challenges. So our concern 
with product utilization does not 
stop when we consider Instructors 
have gotten "up to speed" and are 
fully trained and competent. Efforts 
must continue, - 

The fjbllowjng are some sugges- 
tions for staff development exercises 
related to product utilization, 

1. Provide training in selecting 
quality instructional products. 




Teachers can be trained tb 
evaluate new instructional 
prGducts as they come alohg, 
Help teachers apply the prin- 
ciples of selecting products 
which fit their needs and 
circumstances. Regular work- 
shops, or other forms of inser- 
vice education, may be 
appropriate vehicles for r 
. accomplishing this objective, 
I. Provide training in evaluating 
the Impact of instructional 
materials on teaching and 
student learning. 
Even ideally suited products 
and practices eventually 
become dated. Teachers also 
need to evaluate their instruc- 
tional materials regularly. In so 
doing, they should see these 
materials as 6nly one element 
affecting their total perfor- f 
~mance and — the most Impor- 
tant outcome— the learning of 
their students. The whole field . 
of evaluation research is a 
dynamic and changing one. To 
be more effective, the teacher 
^needs to be up-to-date on rele- 
vant evaluation techniques. The 
classroom or shop is then the 
laboratory for the teacher to 
keep checking student progress 
and what contribution the 
materials being used make 
toward that progress, (One 
helpful source: Handbook on- 
Teacher Evaluation,' Jason 
Millman, editor), \ 
Provide regular refresher 
courses on the variety of 
instructional' products available 
. in the field. , 
The variety (of instructional 
products, as well as tech- 
nology, is constantly changing, 
The teacher who wants to stay 
abreast of these developments * 
needs regular refresher courses 
which lay out the-alternatives, 
newer materials and tech- 
niques, etc. 



The above suggestions are 
rriihimum steps toward improving 
product utilization through the 
prWessfonal development of 
teachers. You can play a vital role, 
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not merely in distributing quality 

1 products, but in. helping teachers 

make their own product selections 

• as they have need^ But watch out: 
! ■ s - *_ 

You may be working yourself out of 

. a job! 



SAMPLE REFERENCES: 

Dunn, J. A. at ah, instructional 
Systems Options and Guidelines , 
for the Dissemination and Imple/ 

. mentation of Gamer Education. 
Palo Alto, CA: American institutes 
for Research, 1974, 

Frank, R.M. ISSOE Managing . 
Student Progress; Field Test 
Ithaca, NY: -Cornell Institutefor * 
Occupational Education, 1980, 

Milimkn, J/ (Ed.j Handbook of r 
Teacher Evaluation* Beverly Hills, 
CA: Sage Publications, 1981. 

Paisley, WJ. & Butler, M. (Eds.) 
Knowledge Utilization Systems in 
Education: 'Dissemination, Tech- ■ 
&nica! Assistance, Networking- 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1983, .= .'■: 

Pines; A.L., Bail, JP, and Cushman, 
H.R, 17 Teaching Tools for Adult 
Educators, Adult Education 
Series 1 1 haca , N Y: Department of 
Education, Cornell University, 
1975, ■ * - 

Trohanis, P. and Jackson, E. The 
Technical Assistance Approach to 
Inserviee. Educational Leadership, 
1980, 37, 386-389. 



MAJOR CURRICUL UM RESOURCES FOR ALL PROGRAM AREAS 



Aerospace Education Foundation — DC 

American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials (AAVIM)— QA 

American Vocational Association 
(AVA)^VA 

(See also topical listings for other -_ 
professional organizations) 

Associated Builders and Contractors, 
Inc— DC 

Association for Supervision and Curric- 
j ulum Development (ASCD)-VA 

Center for Social Organization of 
Schools (CSOS)— MD 

Center for Educational Ppiicy and 
Management— OR 

Center for Studies in Vocational 
Education— FL 

r Cornell Institute for Occupational Eduea- 
^ tlon (CIOE)— NY 

Consumer Education Resource 
Network (CERN)— VA 

Council for Educational Development 
and Research (CEDaR)— QC 

Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse 
(CPC)— IL 

Educational Resources Information " 
Center (ERIC)— DC 



ERIC Glearinjhouee on Adult Career 
and Vocational Education— OH 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills — IL 

— * % * _ 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Educa- 
tion and Small Schools — NM 

ERIC ClearinghousejDn /Teacher 
-— Education— DC ' " 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban ■ 
Education— NY 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS)— MD 

Interstate Distributive Education Curric- 
ulum Consortium (IDECC)— OH 

Instructional Objectives Exchange 
(lOX)^-CA 



Mid-America Vocational Curriculum 
Consortium (MA VCC)— OK 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory (McREL)— MO 

National Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education (NAGVE)— DC 

National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education (NCRVE) — OH 

National Education Association (NEA)-— 
. DC ' . 

National Information Center for Educa- 
tional Media (N|CEM)~CA ... 

National Institute of Education (NIE)— 
DC 

(See also Segional Labs)^ 

National Marketing and Distributive 
Education Service Center — VA 

National Referral Center— DC 

National Network for Curriculum Coor- 
dination in Vocational-Technical 
Education 

, East Central Network for Curriculum 
Coordination — IL 

Midwest Curriculum Coordination 
Center— OK 

Northeast Curriculum Coordination 
Center— NJ .' ' 

Northwestern Curriculum Coordina- 
tion Center— WA 

Southeast Curriculum Coocdination 
Center — MS 

Western Curriculum , Coordination 
Center — HI 

National Research Coordinating Unit 
Association. (fsiRCUA)"-CO - — f 

Peace Corps— DC 

Regional Labs 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
(AEL)-WV 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 
- Research and Development (FWL) — 
CA 

Northwest Regional Education Labora- 
tory (NWREL)— OR 



Research for Better Schools (RBS)— 

PA ■; 

Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory (SEDL) — TX 

Southwest Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Develop- 
, menf {SWRL)~cV 

Research Coordinating Units (RCU's)— 
See various states 

South Central Curriculum Network 
(SCCN)— NC - 

State Advisory Councils forVocational 
Education (SACVE's)— See various 
states 

State Education Agencies (SEA's)r-^Se 
various states* 




U.S. Cooperative Extension Service — DC 

U,S, Department of Education (U5DE)— 
' DC - 

U.S. Department of Labor* Bureau of "- 
Labor Statistics — DC 

U,S, Department of Labor, Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA)-^- 
DC 



U.S. General Services Administration, 
Federal Information Center— DC 

U.S. General Services Administration, 
National Audiovisual Center—DC 

U,S, Government Printing Office 
(GPQ)=-DC 

Vocational'Technical Consortium of 
States (V-TECS)— GA' 



^df address/phone numbers, see listings by state. 



Ition agencies, the following types of resources can be founqp chief state school officers, 
□rdinators, state directors of vocational eduction, and others^See the state listings for 
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VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM RESOURCES: BY STATE 



ALABAMA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Auburn University 
Auburn, AL 36849 
(205) 826-4846 

Center for Vocational and Adult 

Education 
203 Petrie Hall 
Auburn, AL 3884§ 
(205) 826-4271 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Education 
State Department of Education 
-483 State Office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
(205) 832-3316 



Cooperative Extension Sei 
Auburn University 
Auburn, AL 36849 
(205) 826-4444 



rqjee 



Instructional Materials, 
Agribusiness Education 
lOi/Petrfe Hail 
Auburn, AL 36849 
(205) 826-4000 

Instructional Materials, . 
Trade & Industrial Education 
202-B Skyland Boulevard 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35405 
(205) 759-5448 , 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Office Building 
Room 847 

Montgomery, AL 361 30 
(205) 832-3476 



Sex Equity Coordinator 
.State. Office. Building .—- 
Vocational Division 
Room 848 

Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-5776 



x 




State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
Auburn University 
P.O, Box 27 
Auburn, AL 36830 
(205) 826-5097 



State Career Education Contact 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
111 Coliseum Boulevard 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-5065 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Office Building 
Room 802 

Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-3473 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education * 
State Office Building 

Room 887 . .... 

Montgomery, AL 36130 v 
(205) 832-3364 " 

Vocational Curriculum Development 
Unit 

State Department of Education |^ 
State Office Building 
Room 802 

Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-3473 



ALASKA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Alaska' 
Fairbanks; AK 99701 
(907) 479-7305 

Chief State School Officer 
CommlssioneV 

State (Department of Education 
Alaska State Office Building, 
Pouch F 

Juneau, AK 99801 
_ (907) .465-2800- - - f — - - 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 
(907) 479-7246 

Northern Institute 
650 West, International 
Airport Road 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
(907) 274-3691 
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Research Coordinating Unit , ^ 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building * 
Pouch F 

Juneau, AK 99811 

(907) 465-2980 ; , - „ . *^ ' 

Sex Equity Coordinator s" . 

State Department of Education . 
Alaska Office Building . 
Pouch F 

Juneau, AK 9981 1 
(.907) 465-2985 

Southeast Regional Resource Center 
538 Willoughby _ 
Juneau. AK 99801 
(907) 586-6806 »< 

State Advisory Council 

Executive Director, SAG * ' 

206 North Franklin Street, #2 

Juneau, AK 99801 

(907) 586-1736 

State Career Education Contact 
Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building 
Pouch F 

Juneau, AK 99811 
(907) 465-2980 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 

State Department of Education , 

Alaska Office Building 

Pouch F 

Juneau, AK 99811 
(907) 465-2980 

State Director of Vocational Education * 
State Departrnjnt of Education 
Alaska Office Building 
Pouch F . ' 

Juneau, AK 99811 
(907) 465-2980 



ARIZONA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 

(602) 626-2711 " , . 

Arizona Center for Vocational Education 
RO. Box 15905 
Northern Arizona University 
Flagstaff, AZ 8601 1 * 
(602) 523-5442 > rv 

Chief State School Officer ■ 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 271-4361 
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Cooperative Extension Service 
ThevUniversity of Arizona , 
• Tucson, AZ 85721 
(602) 626-4829 . ' 

Research Coordinating Unit • 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Education Division 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix. AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5351 : 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Education Division 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5357 " 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
4725 North 19th Avenue, #2 
Phoenix, AZ 85015 
(602) 255-5040 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Education/Research 

Coordinating Unit " 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5351 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
VocatlonarEducation Division 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(802) 255-5343 




Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteviiie, AR 72701 
(501) 575-4446 



Arkansas Curriculum Dissemination 

Center 
University of Arkansas 
G raduate Ed ucation Building 
Room 115 

Fayetteviiie, AR 72701 
(501) 575-4758 

Chief State Schoonpfficer, Director 
State Department onEdueation -v 
State Education Building 
Little Rock^A^ 72201 
(501) 371-1464 * • 

Cooperative Extenslon##Wice 
University of Arkansa^ J 
P.O. Box 391 
Little Rock, AR 72203 
(501) 376-6301 



Media Implementation Confer 
7701 v£ Scott Hamilton Drive 
Llttl® Rock, AR 72209 
(501) 371-1153/1154 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Arkansas Department of Education 
fyoeational and Technical Education 

Division 
Education Building West 
Room 305D 
Little Rock. AR 72201 
(501) 371-1855 

" ' = - " - ! 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Division 
: Education Building West 
Room 409D 
Little Rock, AR 72202 
(501) 371-2974 

State Advisory Council 

Executive Director," SAC 

Continental Building #511 

Little Rock P AR 72201 

(501) 371-1550 ^ 

State Career Education Contact V 
Community Education/Career ' 

Education 
Arkansas Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
Capitol Mall 
Little Rock . AR 72201 
(501) 371-1894 

State Curriculum Liaison * % 

Representative 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Division 

Arkansas Department of Education 
Education Building West 
Room 305D * 
Little Rock , AR 72201 
i(501) 371-5630 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Vocational and Technical Education 
, Djvlslon 

Education Building West 

Room 406D 

Little Rock , AR 72201 

(501)171-2165 



CALIFORNIA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 

Systemwide Office 

Division of Agricultural Sciences 

317 University Hall 

Berkeley. CA 94720 

(415) 642-9300 



Berkeley Branch, AiS 
5 101 Giannini Hall 
University of California at Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 642-7171 

Davis Branch, AES 
228 Mrak Hall 
_ University of California at Davis 
Davis. CA 95616 
(916) 752-1605 

* 

Riverside Branch. AES 
University of California at Riverside 
Riverside. CA 92521 
(714) 787-3101 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Systemwide Office 

Division of Agricultural Sciences 

349 University Hall 

Berkeley. CA 94720 

(415) 642-9300 

Berkeley Branch, CES 
University of California at Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 642-9300 

San Joaquin Valley Agricultural 

Research and Extension Service 
Parller, CA 93648 
(209) 646-2794 

Chief State School Officer * 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento. CA 95B14 
(916) 445-4338 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research arid Development (FWL) 
. 1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco. CA 94103 
(415) 565-3000 . 

Instructional Objectives Exchange 
(IOX) 

Box 24095 Department 2A 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

National Information Center for 

Educational Media (NICEM) 
University of Southern California 
University Park 
Los Angeles* CA 90007 
(213) 743-5408 
(800) 421-8711 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Education Support Services 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 323-3481 • 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
721 Capitol Mail 
Fourth Floor 
Sacramento, OA 95814 
(916) 445-6726 
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Southwest Regional Laboratory for 

Educational Research and 

Development (SWRL) 
4665 Lampson Avenue 
Los Atsmites. CA 90720 
(213) 598-7661 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC u 
1900 S Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
"'(916) 445-0698 

State Career Education Contact 
Personal and Career Development 

Services Unit 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Third Floor , 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 323-0588 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative - 
State Department of Education, VOICE 
721 Capitol Mail 
Fourth Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-0404 

State Director of Vooafcpnal Education 
721 Capitol Mall \ 
Fourth Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(918) 445-3314 

LLS. Department of Education Regional 

Office 
Region 9 

50 United Nations Plaza 
San Frandisco, CA 94102 
(415) 556-4920 

Vocational and Occupational 
Information Center for Educators 
(VOICE) 

State Department of Education 

721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916)445-0404 

/ 

Vocational Education Productions 
California Polytechnic State University 
San Luis Obispo* CA 93407 
(800) 546-2295 
(800) 235-4146 - 



COLORADO 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Colorado State University , . 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 
(303) 491-5371 



Chief State School Officer 
Executive Director 
1313 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-3162 

Civil Rights Coordinator 
State Board for Community Colleges 
Division of Oaoy£|tional Education 
1313 Sherman Stre^ 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-4381 

Colorado VoeationaTEdueation 
Curriculum Materials Servicf 
Vocational Education Suilding 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 - 
(303) 491-5273/7577 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Colorado State University * 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 
{303} 491-6281 

Support Services Division 

State* Board for Community Colleges 

and Occupational Education 
Cent ennia l Building 
SeccflPFloor 

1313 Sherman Street . . 

: Denver, GO 80203 
(303) 866-30 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Board for/Co mm unity Colleges 
Division of Occupational Education 
1313 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 
; (303) 866-4381 , 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
3645 West 1 1 2th Avenue < 
Westminster^ CO 80030 *■ 
(303) 466-8811 

State Career Education Contact 
Community Based Education Services 
State Department of Education 
2323 West Baker 
Englewood, CO 801 10 - 
(303) 922-6164 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative — - — — - -« — — * — — ~ 
Commissioner of Education 
201 East Colfax 
Denver; CO 80203 5 
(303) 866-2213 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Board for Community Cojleges ' 
1313 Sherman Street ^ 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-3071 
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U.S. Department of Education Re^fSha 
Office 

Region 8 . / 



\ 



US, General Services Administration/ 
Consumer Information Center* - H 
Pueblo, CO 81009 b 
(303) 948-3334 --•■-„-* 



CONNECTICUT 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, CT 06268 
(203)486-2917 

Chief State School Officer 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education _ , 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CJ 06145 
(203) 566-5061 

Civil Rights Coordinator 
Special Assistant for Compliance 
Review 

Division of Vocational add Adult 

Education 
"State Department of Education 

Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06145 . 
(203) 566-7546 

Cooperative Extension Service 
The University of Connecticut , 
Storrs, CT 06268 
(203) 486-4125 
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'Research Coordinating Unit 
Bureau of Vocational Program 
Planning and Development 
Division of Vocational and Adult w 
' Education . 

P.O. Box 2219 ■ " ' 

Hartford, CT 06145 
f 203) 566-3430 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Program 
Planning and Development' 
Division of Vocational Education. 
Room 336, P.O. Box 2219 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06145 
=T203r586-3430 " ~~ r ~"~ ~ " " 

State Advisory Council 

Executive Officer, SAC 

61 Woodland Street 

Hartford, CT 06105 % 

(203) 566-4035 

^State Career Education-Contact 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
\ Education 

State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06115 
(203) 566-5808 




State Curriculum Liaison r 

Representative^ , : 
Division of- Vocational— Technical 

Sehoois \ '~\ =>'/ -. 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 

165 Capitol Avenue - . 

Hartford? CT 06145 
(203) 566-3664 

. State Director of Vocational Education 
Associate Commissioner/Director 
Division of Vocational and Adult 

Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06145 
(203) 566-3664- 



DELAWAR 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
The University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19711 . 
(302) 738-2501 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
^G, Townsend Building 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, OE 19901 
(302) 678-460T 

Civil Rights Coordinator 

State Department of Public Instruction 

J.G. Townsend Building " 

P,Q, Box 1402 . 

Dover, DE 19901 

(302) 735-4881 

Cooperative Extension Service 
The University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19711 * *~ 

(302) 738-2501 

Research Coordinating Unit " 
Curriculum and Research . 
State Department of Public Instruction 
J.G, Townsend Building 
" P.O. Box 1402 r\ 
Dover, DE 19901 '■" 
(302) 736-4681 . 

.Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Pubilc Instruction 
J.G, Townsend Building 
P S Q. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4681 

State Advisory Council 

Executive Secretary, SAC 

PtQ, Box 897 

Dover, DE 19901 - ' 

(302)736-4738 
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State Career Education Contact 
State Department of Public Instruction 
J,<3. Townsend Building 
P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, DI 19901 "■■ - 

(302) 678-4845 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
Division of Vocational— Technical 

Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
J.Q, Townsend Building 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4681 . 

State Director of Vocational Education 
ptate Department of Public Instruction 
J.G. Townsend Building 
-P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4638 ■ 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Aerospace Education Foundation 
1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) '637-3300 

Agriculture Extension Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Science and Education Administration 
Washington; DC 20250 

Associated Builders and Contractors, 

Inc. 
Suite 409 

444 North Capitol Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 637-8800 

Chief State School Officer 
Superintendent of Schools s 
Presidential Building 
415 Twelfth Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-4222 

Council for Educational Development 
- and Research (CEDaR) 
1518 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 206 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 638-3193 - 

Educational Resources Information* 

Center (ERIC) 
National Institute of Education 
1220 19th Street, N.W, 
Washington, DC £0208 
(202) 254-5555 



ERIC Clearinghouse en Teacher * 
Education - 
. American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W, 
Suite 610 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 293-2450 . ., - \ , - . 

Federal Information Center 
U.S. General Services .Administration 
Office of Public Affairs 
Washington, DC 20405 %. " 

National Advisory Council for 

• Vocational Education * 
425 13th Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202)" 376-8873 

National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 
400° Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20546 

National Audiovisual Center 

U.S. General Services Administration 

Washington, DC 20409 

(301) 703-1896 ^ ,. 

National Bureau of Standards 
Office of Technical Publications 
Washington, DC 20234 

National Education AssociatiS% r (NEA) 
1201 16th Street, N.W, 
Washington; DC 20036 
(202) 833-4000 

National Highway Traffic Safety 

Administration 
400 7th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20590 
(202) 426-1828 

National Institute of Education (NIE) 
LLS*. Department of Education— NIE 
120(1 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 
(202) 254-5800 

=Nat i on al-Ref erral Center — - - - ----- -- - - 

Library of Congress . 
National Referral Center 
Washington, DC 20540 

Peace Corps 

Information Collection and Exchange 
Office of Programming and Training 

Coordination 
806 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. c » 
Washington, DC 20505 
*(8GQ) 424-8580 

Professional and Curriculum 
Development Library and Unit, DC 
public schools 

Division of Career Development 
Programs 

Browne Junior High School 

24th Street and Banning Road, N.E. 

Washington, DC 20002 

(202) 724-i690 



Research Cocu^lnattng Unit 
DC Public Schools ; 
Presidential Building 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Room §04 '■( 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-4180 

Sax Equity Coordinator 
.. DC Public Schools 
Division of Career Development 

Programs 
Presidential Building 
Room 1010 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-4218 '' V 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
Jefferson Junior High School 
801 7th Street, S.W. „ " 
Washington, DC 20024 
(202). 488-7407" 

State Career Education Contact 
State Coordinator 
Ellington School of the Arts 
35th and R Streets, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 282-0186 

State Curriculum Liaison ^ 

Representative 
Supervising Director 
Professional and Curriculum 

Development Unit 
Division of Career Development 

Programs 
Browne Junior High School 
24th Street and Banning Road, N.E, 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 724^690 



r 
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State Director of Vocational Education 
Division of Career Development 

Programs 
State Department of Education 
Presidential Building i 
Room 904 f 
-41 5_12th Street. N.W-- -:' - 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-4184 
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U S, Department of Education 
Office of Vocational and Adult 

Education (OVAE) 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 245-2653 

U.S. Department of Health and Human 
r Services 

Office of Human Development Services 
Washington, DC 20201 

U.S. Department of Labor— Bureau of 

Labor Statistics p ' * ■ 

441 G Street, N.W, 
Washington, DC 20212 
(202) 655-4009^ 

U.S. Department of Labor, 

Employment and Training 

Administration 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
Employment and Training 

Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
601 D Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 202lS 
(202) 376-6270 , 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Public Information Center 
401 M Street 
Washington, DC 20460 
(202) 6S5-4000 

U S S, Federal Tradfe Commission 
Office of Public information 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 6th Street, 
N.W, 

Washington, DC 20580 " 

U.S* Government Printing Office 

(GPO)J 
Superintendent of Documents * 
Washington, DC 20402 
(202) 783-3218 * 

U.S. Small Business Administration 
Office of Public Information 
1441 L Street, N.W. 

Washington,-DG 20416 — — — 



U.S. Cooperative Extension Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 
(202) 447-3377 * 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of Governmental and Public 

Affairs 
Publications Division 
Washington, DC 20250 

U.S. Department of, Commerce 
Officer of Communications 
Washington, DC 20230 
(202) 377-2000 
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Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Florida 
Gainesville. FL 3261 1 
(904) 392-1971 

Center for Studies In Vocational 

Education 
2003 Apalachee Parkway 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 644-5892. > > 
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Chief State Scholl Officer 
Com miss ion er^OT Education 
Florida Qepartment of Education 
Knott Building V 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
. (904) 487-1785 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, FL®611 
(904) 392-1971^ 

Florida Vocational Journal 
Editor . . J . - - " 1 
Center for Studies in Vocational 

Education 
2003 Apalachee Parkway 
Tallahassee. FL 32301 
(904) 644-5892 

Research and Development Section 
Florida Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 488-1831 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Bureau of Research, Dissemination, 

and Evaluation 
Florida Department of Education 
Knott Building' 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 488-3995 

. Sex Equity Coordinator 
Florida Department of Education 
715 East Bir^Street 4 
Suite 306, man American Bank Building 
Tampa, FL 32604 
(813)933-3495 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
W\ V. Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 488-5308/8824 

State Career Education Contact 
Coordinator, Career Education .. 
Vocational Research and Evaluation 
Florida Department of Education . 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 '< 
(904)488-3860 

State Curriculum Liaison ^ 

Representative 
Coordinator 

Division of Vocational Technical 

Education 
Center for Studies in Vogational 

Education 
v 2003 Apalachee Parkway 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 488-3995 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Florida Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 % 
(904) 488-8981 



GEORGIA 



Agricultural" Experiment Station 
University of Georgia . '' 
Athens, QA 30602 
(404) 542-2151 

U.S, Department of Education Region 

Office . 
.Region 4 

1Q1 Marietta Tower 
Atlanta, GA 30323. 
(404) 221-2352 

American Association for Vocational 

Instructional Materials (AAVIM) 
v120 Driftnier Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
(404) 542-2586 

Chief State School Officer 

Executive Secretary 

State Board of Education 

State Superintendent of Schools' 

242 State Office Building 

Atlanta, G A 30334 ' . 

(404) 656-2800 

Cooperative Extension Service** 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
(404) §42-3824 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Division of Vocational Program 

Development and Support Services 
17th Floor 
Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 856-2547 

Sex Equity Coordinator . 
17th Floor . 
Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2547 



State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC * 
18 Executive Park Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA_3Q329 _■_ 
(404) 894-2385 ™. " 
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State Career Education Contact 
Career Education Coordinator 
. State Department of Education 
Secondary Vocational Programs . 

Division - , 

17th Floor 
Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2516 ' ; c 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
-Division of Vocational Program 

Development and Support Services 
17th Floor _.r 5 
Twin Towers Easf"^-^ 
Atlanta, G A 30334 
(404) 656-2547 \ 



State Director of Vdeatlonai Education 

Office 
17th Floor , ; _ . 
Twin Towers East 
205 Butler Street 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-6711 



Vocational Curriculum Center 
Division of Progra m Peyglopnient, 
3417 Oakeliff Drive 
Atlanta, GA 30340 * 
(404) 451-6158 



Vocational-Technical Consortium of 

States (V-TECS) 
Commission on Occupational 

Education 
Southern Association of Collages and 

Schools 
795 Peachtree Street, N,EL 
Atlanta, GA 30365 
(404) 897-6158 



HAWAII 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Hawaii Institute of Tropical Agriculture 

and Human Resources 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HI 96822* 
(808) 948-8139 .. 

Career Information Center 
University of Hawaii 
2327 Dole Street - 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-6579 . * 

Chief State School Officer A ... . 
Administrative Officer for the State 
Board 

University of Hawaii , 
2444 Dole Street 
Baohman Hall 207 
Honolulu, HI 96822 * 
(808) 948-8207 



Research Coordinating Unit 
R ese a re h = ahW D eve lop men f~ 



Office of the State Director for 

Vocational Education 
University of Hawaii 
2327 Dole Street 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-7461 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

Office State Director for Vocational 

Education 
University of Hawaii 
2327 Dole Street 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(80S) 948-7481 



State Curriculum Liaison = - . 

, Representative ••- - .< * 

Office of State Director for Vocational 

Education 
University 7 of Hawaii 
2327 Doief Street 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(80S) 948-7461 

State Ad visory Oouncir 



Executive Secretary, SAO 

State Oommissslon on Manpower and 

Full Employment 
335 Merchant Street, #354 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
(808) 548-3630 * 

State Career Education Contact 
Student; Personnel Section 
Department of Education 
1270 Queen Emma Street, Room 902 
Honolulu, HI 96813 

(80S) 548-7819 M "J- 

State Director of Vocational Education? 
Office of State Director for Vocational v 
Education 

University of Hawaii " ' " V 

2327 Dole. Street 
" Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-7461 - , . 

Western Curriculum Coordination . * .'. 

Center 
University of Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue, 216 Wist 
Honolulu. HI 96822 ' - - 

(80S) 948-7834 . . . 




Agriculttfkl Experiment-Station 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, ID 83843 
(208) 885-6682 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Idaho 

Moscow. JD 83843 _ 

(208) 885-6639 

Idaho Curriculum Dissemination 

Center " 
Division of Vocational Education 
216 College of Education 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, ID 83843 
(208) 885-6556 

Research Coordinating Unit 

Program improvement 

Division of Vocational Education 

650 West State Street 

Boise, ID 83720 

(208) 334-2932 
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Sex JEquity Cobrdinator 
Division of Vocational Education 
650 West State Street 
Roam 325 

Boise, ID 83720 -~r 
(208) 384*3271 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
409 West Jefferson, #1 „ 



BoiseT ID 83720 ~~ 
(208) 334*3206 
(208) 375*5167 

State Career Education Contact 
Consultant, Special Projects 
State Department of Education 
650 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 * 
(208) 334-2281 \ 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
Program Improvement 
Division of Vocational Education 
650 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334-2932 — - 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
£50 West State street 
^jnioise, Id 83720 * . 

f208) 334-3216 



ILLINOIS 



Adult Education Service Centers 

Adult Education . 

Illinois State Board of Education 

100 North First Street 

Springfield, IL 02777 

(217) 782-3370 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 
(217) 333-0240 

Bilingual Education Service Center 
500 South Dwyer Avenue 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
(312) 870-4100 

Career ^Education Service Centers 
Special Programs Section 
Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-5098 

Career Guidance Centers 
Special Programs Section 
Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217)782-5641 



Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Education 
Illinois State Board of Education 
Mail Code: 3^404 
1 GO Nofth First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 • ■ . 

(217)^782-2221 \ . 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Illinois : 



Urbana, IL1SW0T 
(217) 333-2660 . * . 

' Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse 
Western Illinois University 
46 Horrabin Hall 
Macomb, IL 61455 * 
(309) 298-1917 

East Central Network for Curriculum 

Coordination * 
Sangamon State University 
E-22 

Springfield, IL 62708 
(217) 782-6376 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills ^ ~ 

National Council of Teachers of , 
English 1 

1111 Kenyon Road 

Urbana, IL 61801 * ' 

(217) 328-387p ' " ; ' 

Illinois State Advisory Council on 
■* Adult, Vocational and Technical 

Education t ^ — : — — — — — 
Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield. IL 62777 
(217) 782-2892 

Illinois Vocational Curriculum Center 
East Central Network for Curriculum 

Coordination . 
Sangamon State University 
E-22 ' 

Springfield; IL 62708 , 

(217) 788-6375 

(800) 252-8533 (III. only) 

National Diffusion Network 
Regional Office of Education 
Illinois Statewide Diffusion Network 

Facilitator Center 
1105 East Fifth Street 
Metropolis, I L 62960 
(618) 524-2664 ^ 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Manager * 

Research and Development Section 
Illinois Department of Adult, Vocational, 

and Technical Education 
Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, I L 62777 
(217) 782-4062 
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Sex Equity Coordinator 
Illinois State Board of Education 
Department of Adult. Vocational, and 
: Technical Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, I L 62777 
(217) 782-5098 
-. . -. ■ 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
100 Alzina Building 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-2892 

'. State Career Education Contact ' 
Manager, Special Programs. 
Illinois State Board: of Education" 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL G277T 
(217) 782-0711 - . 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
. Illinois State Board of Education 

Department of Adult, Vocational, and 
& Technical Education *■ ' .. v \ ' 

100 North First Street "•• * •-/•'?. U \ 
.Springfield, IL 62777 ' *' . 
6(217) 782-4620 

State Director of Vocational Education * 
Department of Adult, Vocalional, and 

Technical Education . r . ^ 
|j 00 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 ; 

U.S. Department. of. Education Regional 

Office ■ 
uRegion 5 . 
-300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 " 
(312) 886-5372 
(312) 353-5215 

U,S, Department of Labor Region V, 
Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) . .v.,' 

ETA Resource Center * 

230 South Dearborn ' ; 

Sixth Floor " 

Chicago, IL. 60604 

(312) 353-5061 * . 



INDIANA 



Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Purdue University 



West Lafayette; IN 47907 
(317) 494-8360 

Chief State School Officer 
jBtato Superintendent , 

Department of Public Instruction 

Room 227, State House 
. Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 232-6612 



Civil Rights Coordinator 

State Board of Vocational and v * 

Technical Education 
401 Illinois Building 
17 West Market Street , 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 232-1828 

Research Coordinating Unit 
/ Supportive Services and Program 

Improvement 
.'■ State Board for Vocational and ^ 
Technical Education 
401 Illinois Building 
17 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 , 
(317) 232-1823 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Board of Vocational and 1 c 

Technical .Education 
401 Illinois Building • 
17 West Market Street 
" * • •.. '•• ^Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 232 r 1828 . • " . 

• v • State Advisory Council 
>J ^^s Executive Officer, SAC 

524 Illinois Building 

17 West Market Street ' 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 232-1980 .', - < 

v State Career Education Gpn tact 

- ■ Career Education Coof^STnator 

Department of Publigr Instruction 
229 State House J 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 927-0242 " ' ' . 

* * ■ *' - 

State Curriculum Liaison 
Representative 
tf • ■ State Board of Vocational and « 
Technical Education 
401 Illinois Building 
17 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 232-1829 ' . 

* , State Director of Vocational Education 
1 Executive Director . 

State Board of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
4til Illinois Building 
17 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 * 
(317) 232-1812 

Vocational Education Services 
840 State Road 46 Bypass 

Rn nm 1 1 1 : , . ■ — — - " 



Indiana University 
Bloomington^lN 47405 
(812) 335-6711/6712 . 
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Agricultural Experiment Station 
Iowa State Univers^y of Science and 

Technology 
Ames, IA 50011 
(515) 294-4576 : , 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Department of Public Instruction 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-5294 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Iowa State University of Science and 

Technology 
Ames, I A 50011 
(515) 294-8397 

Iowa Association for Vocational 

Instructional Materials 
208 Davidson Hall 
Iowa State University " , 
Ames, IA 50011 
(515) 294-6673 * 

Iowa Curriculum Dissemination Center 
Department of Industrial Education " - 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, I A 50011 
(515) 294-8919/2082 

Iowa Vocational Curriculum 

IvVanagement System 
College of Education 
NQG8 Quad 
Iowa State University 
Ames, I A 50011 

(515) 294-8919 < 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Director 

Career Education, Division . 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Office Building '• ^* 

Des Moines, I A 50319 

(515) 281-4700 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, IA 50319 

(515) 281-3786 

jjtate Advisory Cn uDfiil _^ 



Executive Director, SAC 

1209 last Court #308 , 

Des Moines, I A 50319 

(515) 281-3722/7033 

State Career Education Contact 
Director of Career Education Division 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, I A 50319 
(515) 281-4700 



State Curriculum Liaison Representative^ 
Career Education Division / = 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes Stat© Office Building . 
Des Moines, IA 50319 _ 
(515) 281-4718^ = ' "= :/ 

State Director of Vocational Education 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, IA 50319 

(515) 281-4700 , f " 7 / 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Kansas State University . 
Manhattan, KS 66506 
(913) 532-5820** : , 

Chief State School Officer 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3201 

Cooperative Extension Service 
ansas State University 
anhattan, KS 66506 
(913) 532-5820 

Kansas Vocational Curriculum 

Dissemination Center 
Pittsburg State University 
Pittsburg, KS 66762 
(316) 231-7000 Ext, 417 

Research Coordinating Unit , 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3954 • t t . 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 , 
(913) 296-2091 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
-f9l 3) -296-245 t ~ — ' 
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State Career Education Contact 
Career Education Specialist 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3954 
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State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street ' 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3954 V , 

' •. ' '* . ' ' -■ 1 , - .'; 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of.Edueation 
120 East 10th Street] 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3954 



KENTUCKY 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
.'• University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 
(606) 257-4772 

Chief State School Officer v " 
Superintendent of Public instruction 
State Department of Education*. -.>> . 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
- (502) 564-4770 

Cooperative Extension Service . 
University of Kentucky 
, Lexington, KY 40506 
(606) 257-4772 

Kentucky Curriculum Materials Center 
Division of Materials and Curriculum 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
19th Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2000 

Postsecondary Program Director 
Division for Postsecondary Program 

Management 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
21st Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2326 . J 

Research Coordinating Unit 
" Supporting Services Division 

State Department of Education 
I Capitol Plaza Tower 

20th Floor 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502) 564-2890 



Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower, Rm 2031 
Frankfort, KY-40601 — 
(502) 564-6916 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director; SAC 
119 West Broadway 
Depot Place 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-5559 



Stat© Career Education Contact * 

Guidance Services 

State Department of Education 

Capitol Plaza Tower >' 

20th Floor v ' 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502) 564-3678 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative • -.. : : 

Secondary Program Management 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
"20th Floor 
Frankfori, KY 40601 
(502) 564-3775 ; ! 

State Director of Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

Vocational Education 

Capitol. Plaza Tower 

20th Floor 

Frankfort^ KY 40601 

(502) 564-4286 " 



LOUISIANA 



Agricultural Experiment- Station 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, LA 70893 
(504) 388-4181 

Chief State School Officer 
Executive Director 
State Board of Education 
P.O. Box 41064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-5840 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, LA 70893 
(504) 388-4141 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State, Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
"(504) 342-3525 ■ 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
Division, of Vocational Program! 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064 

_Ratnn Rpnqft, \ A ^70/304 _ 




(504) 342-3538 

State Advisory Coun 
; Executive Director, S< 
_.201_Lafayette- Street 

Baton Rouge, LA 70802 , 

(504) 342-3542/3540 

State Career Education Contact 
Career Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3473 ' 
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State Curriculum Liaison, 

Representative 
Vocational Curriculum Development 

and Research Center 
21 0 Hwy 31 1 0 So, Bypass ' ~ \" ' 

P.O. Box 115i , 
Natchitoches, LA 71457 
(318) 352-5348 

State Director of Vocational. Education 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(504) 342-3524 

Vocational Curriculum Development and 
Research Center* 
t 210 Hwy 3110 So. Bypass 
f P.O. Box 1159 

Natchitoches, LA 71457 

(318) 352-5348 ' 



Agricultural Experiment Station 1 
University of Maine 
Orono, ME 04473 
(207) 581-7161 

Chief State School Officer 
Commissioner 

Maine State Department of Educational 

and Cultural Services 
Education Building 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-2321 . 

Civil Rights Coordinator 

State Affirmative Action Coordinator 

Maine State Department of Educational 

and Cultural Services 
Education Building 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-2796 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Maine 
Orono, ME 04473 
(207)581-2211 



Research Coordinating Unit^ 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
-AugubL, ME 04330 — ~ 
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(207) 289-2621 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

Maine State Department of Educational 

and Cult ufaTSelvices " ' " 
Education Building 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-2796 



State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
Oasco Bank BuildJng, Box 17 
Memorial Circle * . * . 

Augusta, ME 04330 
(207) 622-4709 

State Career Education Contact 

Career Education Consultant 

Maine State Department of Educational 

and Cultural Services 
Bureau of Instruction 
Education Building * 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-2541 

State Curriculum L^flson 

Rep tentative 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Maine State Department of Educational 

and Cultural Services 
Education Building 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-3565 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Associate Commissioner .. t 

Bureau of Vocational Education _ * 
State Department of Education 
Augusta, ME 04330 
(207) 286-2621 



MARYLAND 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
(301) 454-3707 

Center for Social Organization of 

Schools (CSOS) 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(301)338-7625 

Chief State School Officer © 
State Superintendent of Schools 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-2100 

—Coope rati ve EAlyn biun SeiwiuV ~ 



University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
(301) 454-3742 

£R I C DocumenrR eproductloTi Service * 
P.O. Drawer O 
Bethesda, MD 20014 
(301) 588-6180 
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Maryland State Advisory Council on 
Vocational-Technical Education 
(SACVE) 

The Jeffery Building 

3rd Floor 

16 Francis Street 

Annapolis, MO 21401 

(301)269-2885 

Maryland Vocational Curriculum 

Management System 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MP 21201 
(301) 659-2570 

Maryland Vocational Curriculum 
. Research and Development Center 
Department of Industrial Education 
J.M. Patterson Building 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MP 20742 
(301) 454-2260 

Regional Education Service Agency of 

Appalachian Maryland 
153 Baltimore Street 
Cumberland, MD 21502 
(301) 777-3525 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore. MD 21201 
(301) 659-2566 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
Maryland State Department of 

Education 
P.O. Box 8717 

BWI-Airport . ' ' 

Baltimore, MD 21240 
(301) 796-8300 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
16 Francis Street 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
(301) 269-2885 , 
(301) 721-2428 # #> 



State Career Education Contact 

Career Education Unit 

State Department of Education 

Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-2316 



State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education * 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-2576 




State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education 
200 West Baltimore Street " 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301)' 659-2570. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
National Agricultural Library 

The Food and Nutrition^ Information 
and Education Resources Center 

National Agricultural Library 

Room 304 ^ 

Beltsville, MD 20705 

.(301) 344=3719 

U*S S Department of Health and Human 

Services 
Health Resources Administration 
Office of Communications 
3700 East-West Highway 
Hyattsville, MD-^20782 
(301) 443-2086 



MASSACHUSETT 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 
(413) 545-2766 



Chief State S chool Offi cer 

Commissioner of Education 

State Department of Education ( 

1 385 Hancock Street 

Quincy, MA 02169 

(617) 770-7300 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 
(413) 545-2766 

Massachusetts Vocational Curriculum 
Resource Center 

Minuteman Regional Vocational- 
Technical School 

758 Marrett Road * 

Lexington, Ma 01080 

(617) 863-1863 



Merri mac R Education Center 
.101 Mill Road 
Chelmsford, MA 01863 
(617) 256-3985 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Bureau of Research, Planning, and 

Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
Division of Occupational Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy, MA 02169 
(617) 770-7204 
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Sex Equity Coordinator; 
State Department of Education 
Division of Occupational Education 
**■ 1385 Hancock Street 
Quiney, MA. 02.1 69 
(617) 770-7356 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAG 
249 Washington Street #304 
Boston, MA 021 OS 
(617) 727-4316 

State Career Education Contact 
State Coordinator for Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Occupational Education 
1365 Hancock Street 
Quincy, MA 02169 
.(617) 770-7359 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
State) Department of Education 
Division of Occupational Education 
1385 Hancock Street - " - ; 
Quincy, MA 02169 
(617) 770-7362 

State Director of Vocational Education 1_ 
Associate Commissioner for 

Occupational Bducfttion 
Division of Occupational Education 
1385 Hancock Street ." 
Quincy, MA 02169 
(617) 770-7350 

Technical Education Research Center 

44 Brattle Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

(617) 547-0430. ^ 

The Network, Inc. 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 
(617) 470-1080 

U*S. Department of Education Regional 

Office 
Region 1 

JFK Federal Building 
Boston, MA 02203 
(617)223-7500 



Competency' Based Education 

Articulation Project 
Education Institute— Wills House 
College of Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 
(517) 353-0661 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 
(517) 355-2308 

Curriculum Resource Team 
100 Wills House 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 
(517) 353-0661 

Michigan Career Education and 
Vocational Education Resource 
Center 

133 Erlekson Hall 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing,. Ml 48824 

(517) 353-4397 . . - 

Research Coordinating Unit - * 
Research, Evaluation and Assessment 
Services 

Michigan Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30009 
Lansing, Ml 48909 

(517) 373-8374 „ 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

Michigan Department of Education 

P.O. Box 30009 

Lansing, Ml 48909 , 

(517) 373-3370 

State Advisory Council 

Executive -Director, SAC — \ = 

601 Davenport Bidg,, P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing, Ml 48909 

(517) 373-6407 

State Career Education Contact 
Director of Program Coordination 
Michigan Department of Education 
P^, Box 30038 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-8298 



MICHIGAN 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Ml 46824 
(517) 355-0123 

Chief State School Officer , 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-3354 



State Curriculum Liaison - " ~ ~~ 

Representative 
Vocational-Technical Education 

Service 

Michigan Department of Education 

P O. Box 30009 """" ™ r '~ 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-3373' 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Michigan Department of Education 
P,0, Box 30009 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-3373 
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Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 

Education • . 5 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education - •" 
Capitol Square Building 
St; Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 206-2626 

Agricultural Experiment Station 

University of Minnesota 

St Paul, MN 55106 

(612) 373-0734 V 

Chief State School Officer 
Commissioner of Education 1 
7th Floor— Capitol Square Building 
St Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 206-2358 

Civil Rights Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building, Sixth Floor 
St Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-5020 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612) 373-1223 

Minnesota Curriculum Services Center 

3554 White Bear Avenue 

White Bear Lake, MN 55110 

(612) 770-3943 

(800) 652-9024 (Minn, only) 

Minnesota Research and Development 
Center for Vocational Education^ 

Vocational and Technical Building, 
Room 460 

1924 Buford , 

St Paul, MN 55108 • 

(612) 373-3838 
-- - - - • — - * 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department ©^Education 
Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education, Fifth Floor 
Capitol Square Building 
St Paul, MN 55101 
(612) -296-242 1 ." ~ : 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education ! 
Division of Vocational and Technical 
—-Education™ — — - - 
Capitol Square Building, Fifth Floor 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-1666 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Secretary, SAC 
700 Wayzata Boulevard 
The Warren Building 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
(612) 377-6100 



State Career Education Contact 
Career Education Coordinator 
Pupil Personnel Services. 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
St Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-4080 

State Curriculum Liaison 
Representative . ;. ■ ■ , 

State Department of Education . 

Division of Vocational and Technical, ' 
Education , 

Capitol Square Building 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

(612) 296-2626 ^ 

^ State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul, MN 55101 - ' 
(612) 296-3994 . 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 . 
(601) 325-SQpO 

Chief State School Officer 

State Superintendent of Education 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, MS =39205 

(601) 354-6933 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 
(601) 325-2995 

Research and Curriculum^Unit 
Southeast Curriculum Coordination 
Center 

Research and Curriculum Unit for 
Vocational-Technical Education 
P.O. Drawer DX 
College of Education 
Mississippi State University 



Mississippi STalerivTS "39762 
(601)325-2510 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 ' 
(601) 354-8805 

State. Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-6813 
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State Career Education Contact 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601 ) 354-7635 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
P.O. Drawer DK 
College of Education 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 
(601)325-2510 ■ *■ 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601 ) 354-6980 



: Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 6521 1 
(314) 882-3846^ ~ - * . 

fihief State School Officer „ ' 

Commissioner of Education 

State Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
P.O. Box 480 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-4446 

^Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Missouri 
. Columbia, MO 65211 
" (314) 882-2376 

Instructional Materials Laboratory 
10 Industrial Education Building 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65211 . 
(314) 882-2883 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational 

Laboratory (McREL) 
470& Belleview Avenue 



Stat© Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
630 West Main . 
P.O. Box 545 
Jefferson City, MO 85102 
(314) 75 f -4384 

State Career Education Contact 
State Department of Elementary and 
/ Secondary Education 
P.O. Box 480 
■Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(31,4) 751-3545 \ 

State Curriculum Liaison 

Representative 
Instructional Materials Laboratory 
10 Industrial Education Building 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65211 
(314) 882-2883 

State Director of VocationajjEducation 
State Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
P.O, Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102\ 
(314) 751-2660 

U.S. Department of Education Regional 

Office 
Region 7 

Eleven-Oak Building 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
(816) 374-2276 



MONTANA 




Kansas OTyrfflO^OTTrS - 
(816) 756-2401 

Research Coordinating Unit 
jtate Department of Education 
pro. Box 480 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-2661 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
Special Vocational Services 
Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education * 
P.O. Box 480 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-3872 



Agricultural and Industrial Education 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
(408) 994-3201 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, MT 59717 " 
(406) 994-3681 

Chief State School Officer 
.Superintendent of Public- Instruction 
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Office of Public Instruction 
Capitol Building 
Helena, MT 59601 
(406) 449-3654 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Montana State University- 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
(406) 994-3402 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Office of Public instruction 
166 State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406) 449-2410 
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Sex f quity Coordinator : 
Office of Public Instruction 1 
106 State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406) 449-2410 

State Advisory Council 

Executive Director, SAC 

Executive Management Offices Building 

1228 11th Avenue 

Helena, MT 59601 

(406) 449-2964/5 

State Career Education Contact 
Career Education Coordinator 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena. MT 59620 . 
(406) 449-3802 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Department of Education 
106 State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406) 449-2410 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Assistant Superintendent for Vocational 

Education - ■ 
Office of Public Instruction 
106 State Capitol 
Helena, MT. 59620 
(406) 449-2410 



Nebraska Vocational Curriculum 

Resource Center 
Kearney State College 
West Campus „ 
Kearney, NE 68847 
(308) 236-4351 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Vocational Education 
511 East Nebraska Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, NE 68588 * 
(402) 472-3337 

Sex Equity Coordinator , , 
Equal Educational Opportunity 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Division 
Box 4087 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-2432/2452 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
532 East Nebraska Hall 
University of Nebraska 
-Lincoln, NE 68588 
(402) 472-3339 

State Career Education Contact 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-2446 



NEBRASKA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Jniversity of Nebraska 
-incoln, NE 68583 
[402) 472-2045 

Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 

Education 
itate Department of Education 
2.O. Box 94987 
Jncoln, NE 68509 
402) 471-2435 :} 

^hief State School Officer 

Executive Officer \. - 



Mate Board of Education ~ 
itate Department of Education 
•.O. Box 94987 
incoln, NE 68509 
402) 471-2465 

Hvil Rights Coordinator 
qual Educational Opportunity 
tate Department of Education 
eeational Division 
ox 4087 

incoln, NE 68509 
102) 471-2432/2452 

©operative Extension Service 
nlverslty of Nebraska 
incoln, NE 68583 
102) 472-2966 



State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
'.P.O. Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-2441 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department pf Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-2446 ' 



NEVADA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Nevada 
Reno, NV 89557 
(702) 784-6611 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
State Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-3100 
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Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Nevada 
Reno. NV, 89557 V 
(702) 784-661 1 

Research Coordinating Unit 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
4505 Maryland Parkway 
,Las Vegas, NV 891 54 
(702) 739-3188 

. . * / *S ' ' ' . 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Complex 
400 West King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(70S) 885-3144 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director* SAC 
300 Hot Springs Road #19 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 885-4499 

State Career Education Contact " 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, NV 8971 Q 
(702) 885-5700 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-3144 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-5700 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, NH 03824 
(603) 862-1450 
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Chief State School Officei 
Commissioner of Edueatie 
State Department of Edue 
State House Annex * ' 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-3144 



Cooperative Extension Service 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, NH 03824 
(603) 862-1520 



Leaning Resource Center 
Keen State College 

Keene. NH 03431 7 ^ 

(603) . 352-1 909 Ext, 236 ' V \_ 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
VooationahTeehnioal Division 
105 Loudon Road 
Building 3 

Concord, NH 03301 . 
(603) 271-3186 * 

1 Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education * 
Vocational-Technical Division 
105 Loudon Road 
Building 3 
Concord, NH 03301 
(803) 271-3186 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director,, SAC . 
163 Loudon Road * 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 225-4629 ' 

State Career Education Contact 
S ecojjdjLr^ ff chooi Services 
64*Korth Wain Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-3250 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 

State Department of Education 

Vocational-Technical Division 

105 Loudon Road 

Building 3 

Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 271-3186 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
iSS^Loudon Road 
Concbrd, NH 03301 
(603) 271-2721 

Vocational Research Curriculum Office 
Keene State College 
Keene, NH 03431 
(603) 352-1909 Ext, 291 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Cook College 

Rutgers, The State University of 

New Jersey 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
(201) 932-9447 - 
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Bureau of Occupational and Career 
- : Research Development 
Division of Vocational Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, N J '08625 : 
(60S) 292-5850 '" 

' Chief State School Officer .. 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street '' 

y Trenton, N J 08625 - 

* (609) 292-4450 

■ Civil Rights Coordinator 
Division of Vocational Education and 
v Career Preparation . 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, N J 08625 
(609) 292-2212 

Cooperative Extension Service 
. Cook College 
Rubers. The State University of 

New Jersey 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
(201) 932-9306 

ERI0 Clearinghouse on Tests, 

Measurement, and Evaluation 
Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 921-9000 

New Jersey Vocational-Technical 

Curriculum Laboratory 
Rutgers, The State University of , ' 
, v Nevv Jersey - ' 

Building 4103, Kilmer Campus 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
(201) 932-3845 

Northeast Curriculum Coordination 
Center 

Bureau of Occupational and Career 

Research Development 
Division 6f Vocational Education 
. 225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-5850 
(609) 932-3845 



Sex louity Coordinator 

Division of Vocational Education and. 

Career Preparation 
State Department of Education 
225 Wait State Street ■■ 
Trenton} NJ 08625 
(609)292-2212 

State Advisory-Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
28 West State Street 
Trenton Trust Building #905 
Trenton, NJ 08608 
* (609) 292-7970/1 . 

State Career Education .Contact 

Career Development 

Division of Vocational Education and 

Curriculum Preparation 
New Jersey Department of Education 
P,Q, Box 2019 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-8340 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-5850 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street - 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-6340 



NEW MEXICO 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, NM 88003 * 
(505) 646-3125 



Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 



Occupational and Consumer Resource 

Center 
Building 871 - 

New Jersey Job Corps Center 
Plainfield Avenue * 
Edison, NJ 08817 # . 

(201) 985-7769 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Bureau of Occupational and Career 

Research Development 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-5850 



(505) 827-6635 ; 

Cooperative Extension Service 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, NM 88003 
(505) 646^3015 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
- and Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Box AP s 
Las Cruces, NM 88003 
(505) 646-2623 
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Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 

(505) 827-6646' ^ 
Sex Equity Coordinator 

Vocational Education -'• 7 " " " "5 

State Department of Education - / 

Education Building 

Santa Fe, NM 87503 {V .". 

(505) 827-6646 

Sex Equity Dissemination Center 

JJniversity of New Mexico .. 
3010 Mesa Vista . 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(505) 277-5409 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
Plaza Dei Sol 

600 Second. NW r Suite 810 
Albuquerque. NM 87102 ^ 
(505) 842-8746 

State Career Education Contact 
State Department of Education 
Education Building 

Santa Fe, NM 87503 . < 

(505) 827-6556 ; 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative v r 
Vocational Education Division 
State Department of Education 
Education Building * 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
(505) 827-6646 ; 

- j * • • -. 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Vocational Education Division 
State Department of Education 
Education Building .. 
Capitol Complex " 
Santa Fe. NM 87501-2768 
(505) 827-6646 . 



Vocational Curriculum Materials 

Dissemination Center 
Eastern New Mexico University 
PortalesTNM 88130" . 
(505) 562-2288 

Vocational Education Equity Center 
Department of Secondary and Adult 

Teacher Education 
College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(505) 277-2411 = 



NEW YORK 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Cornell University • 

Ithaca, NY 14853 I . 

(©07) 256-4422 { 6 1) 



Agricultural Experiment Station 

at Geneva 
Geneva, NY 14456 
(315) 787-2011 

Chief State School Officer 
Commissioner of Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-5844 

Civil Rights Coordinator 
Occupational Education Civil Rights 

Compliance Unit 
New York State Education Department 
1600 Twin Towers 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12230 
(518) 474-0585 

Cooperative Extension Service 
"Cornell University . 
Ithaca, NY 14853 
(607) 256-2117 

Cornell. Institute for Occupational 

Education (CIOE) - 
104 Stone Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca. New York 14853 . 
(807) 256-6515 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban 

Education 
Columbia University, Teachers College 
P.O. Box 40 
525 West 1 20th Street 
• New York, NY 10027 
(212)678-3437 - 

Institute for Research and Development 

in Occupational Education (IRDOE) 
Graduate School and University Center 
City University of NevWork 
33 West 42nd StreeiJlSiSTF? 1430 
New York, NY 10036 
(212) 221-3895/6, 

Instructional Materials Service 
3 Stone Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 
-(607)^256--3002- " " — " . . 

New York. State Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
1610 Twin Towers 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12230 
(518) 474-8648 

Research-Coordinating Unit . 
Division of Occupational Education, 

Planning it Information, Research and 

Evaluation 
State Education Department 
1 624 Twin Towers 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12230 
(518) 474-4178 
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Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
1624 Twin Towers 
Albany, NY 12230 
(518) 474-0097 



State Advisory Council 

Executive Director A 

New York State Adv4gopy^Councii for 

Vocational Educations 
Cultural Education Center 
Room 1104 V 
Albany, NY 12230 & 
(518) 474-0982 

State Career Education Contact 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance 
New York State Education Department 
Education Building, Room 467 
- Albany, NY 12234 
(518)474-6943 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 

State Education Department 

1615 Twin Towers 

Albany, NY 12230 

(518)474-4802 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Assistant Commissioner for 

Occupational and Continuing 

Education 
New York State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-3981 

U.S. Department of Education Regional 

Office 
Region 2 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York. NY 10278 
(212) 284-4045 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Agricultural Research Service " 
—N ort h C a f^Kna^tate-ttTTveTsity^ — ~ = 
Raleigh, NC 27650 
(919) 737-2883 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Third Floor 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NO 27611 
(919) 733-3813 

Cooperative Extension Service 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, NC 27650 1 . 

(919) 737-2811 



Occupational Education Research 
Services . t 

North Carolina Department of 
Community Colleges 

Education Building * . 

Raleigh, NC 27611 V : * , 

(919)733-3995 , 

North Carolina Regional Education 
Centers; 



Region 1 
PC Pox 1028 
Wllllamston, NC 27892 
(919) 792-5166 

Region 2 

612 College Street, Room 200 
Jacksonville, NC 28540 
(919) 455-8100 , 

Reg ion 3 

P.O. Box 549 
Knightdale, NC 27545 
(919) 266-9282 

Region 4 , 
. P.O. Box 786 
= Carthage, NO 28327 

(919) 947-5871 

Region 5 

p:o. Box 21889 --• ^ 
Greensboro. NC 27420 
(919) 379-5764 

Region 6 
P.O.Box 1397. 
Gastonia, NC 28052 
(704) 864-9971 

Region 7 

303 East Street 

North Wllkesboro, NC 28659 

(704) 648-6960 

Regions 
102 Clyde Road 
Canton, NC 28716 
(704) 648-6960 
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Research Coordinating Unit 

^gram— I m prove mer 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-7094 T 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Education Building- 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-3551 



South Central Curriculum Network 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-7893 
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Stat© Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
530 Wilmington Street, North 
Raleigh, NC 27604 ■ 
(919) 733-2064 * 

State Career Education Contact ^ 
Career Education Coordinator ; 
Middle GradesSand Junior High School 
State Department, of Public Instruction 
Education Buildirra_ 
Raleigh, NC 2761^ 
(919) 733-4381 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative. 
Curriculum Design Unit . 
State Department of Public instruction 
■ 550 Education Building \ 
Raleigh, NC 27611 . T" 

(919) 733-709# 

j ' 
State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-7362 



NORTH DAKOTA 



Agricultural Experiment 'Station 
North Dakota State University^ of 

Agriculture and Applied Science 
State University Station , *' 
Fargo, ND 58105 
(701)237-7654 

Cooperative Extension Service 
North Dakota State University of 

Agriculture and Applied Science 
State University Station 
Fargo, ND 58105 
(701) 237-8944 

ERIC Center, North Dakota 
Chester Fritz Library 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 
(701) 777-2617 



North Dakota State Vocational 

Curriculum Center 
Bismarck Junior College 
Bismarck, ND 58501 
(701) 224-5487 

Research Coordinating Unit 

State Board for Vocational Education 

State Office Building 

Capitol Tower . 

Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 224-3195 



Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Board for Vocational Education 

State Office Building 1 

Capitol Tower 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

(701) 224-2658 " * 

State Advisory Council 

Executive Director, SAC 

State University Station "• 

Box 5405 

Fargo, ND 58105 

(701) 237-8935 

State Career Education Contact 
State Coordinator! Career Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, ND 58505 - 
(701) 224-2393 ■ 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Office Building 
Capitol Tower 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 224-3195 _ 

State Director of Vocational iftlucation' 

Executive Director for Vocational 

. Education 

State Office Building 

Capitol Tower 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

(701) 224-2259 " 
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Agricultural Experiment Station 
Ohio Agricultural Research and 

Development Center 
Wooster, OH 44891 
(216)264-1021 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
808 Ohio Departments Building 
-^65-Sout h -FFon^Street — - — 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 468-3304 ■ „ • 

Cooperative Extension Service 
The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 422-6891 

Distributive Education Service 
Division of Vocational Education 
-Department-of Education^ — . — - 
The Ohio State University 
119 Townshend Hall 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, OH- 43210 
(614) 422-4277/5001 
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Educational Resources Information *' 
Center (ERIC), ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Adult Career and Vocational 
/Education ' ' . 

The Ohio State University 
.1980 Kenny Road •- - "„ 

Columbus, OH 43210 ■ / '■ ' \ 
(614) 486-3655 

interstate Distributive. Education Curric- 
ulum Consortium (IDECC) 
The Ohio State University 
1166 Chesapeake Avenue 1 
Columbus! OH 43212 s 
(614) 486-6708 • -. - - * " 

National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education (NCRVE) 
he Ohio State University 
960 Kenny .Road 
% Colurrjtfys^H 43210 
\(.61^|^|655 

L dhrprAgricultural Education Curriculum 
*~ * Materials Service . 

2*1 20"Fyffe Road . ; / \ 

Room 254 # 4 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 .. f . . 
" (614J 42^4848 "? . ' - ^ 

: X)ti instate Advisory Council on Adult, 
Vocational and "Technical Education 
v 5900 Sharon Woods Blvd. 
■ Columbus, OH 43229 
(614) 891-47^64 

Research Coordinating Unit 
^Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Jfdueation 
904 Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 466-2095 / . 

Sex Equity Coordinator ., : . 

1015 Ohio Departments Building ? * 

65 South Front Street 

Columbus, OH 43215 

(614) 462-6248 

State Advisory Council 

Executive Director, SAC 

750 Brooksedge "Boulevard • . " • ■■■ 

Suite 105 •■" 

Westerville, OH 43081 „ 1 

(614) 891-4764 - 

State Career Educatiqr^Contact 
Assistant Director 
Career Development Service 
901 Ohio Departments Bunding 
State^Department Q^^Btttion 
65 South Front StI 
Columbus, OH 432 
(614) 466-5718 




State Curriculum Liaison Representativ. 
Instructional Materials Laboratory' 
1885 Neil Avenue ,.:'=' 
Room 112 \ . • ■ 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 422-5001 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 466-3430 

-Vdcatlonai Instructional Materials 

Laboratory . •. 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Room 112- - 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 422-5001 ■ 



OKLAHOMA 




Agricultural Experiment Station 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, OK 74078 
('405) 624-5398 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, OK 74078 
(405) 624-5398 

Mid-America Vocational 
Consortium (MAVOC) 
1500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074* £ 
(405) 377-2000 ^ > . c ' 

■ » - " * / 

Midwest Curriculum Coordination 

Center . ■ \ ■ 

Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

Center • v\. m * : - 

- Oklahoma State Department ojf - v v \ 

Vocational and Technical Education 
1500 West Seventh, A venue " : • 
Stillwater, OK»7407 S 4 
(405) 377-2000 

Research Coordi 
State depart me 
Technical Eduj 
1500 West Sevei 
Stillwater, OK 74i 
(405) 377-2000 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Vocational and 

Technical Education > 
1 500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 ' 
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State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
4010 North Lincoln Boulevard, #201 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105. 
(405) 521-3986 \ , = 

State Career Education Contact 
Coordinator 

Career Education Guidance Section 
State Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2426 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Curriculum and Instructional Materials 
... Center 

1500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 

(405) 377-2000 

State. Director of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
Executive Officer of the State Bpard for 

Vocational Education 
1500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 



OREGON 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Oregon State University 
Corvallls, OR 97331 
(503) 754-4251 

Center for Educational Policy and 

Management 
College of Education . 
University of Oregon f , 
ifugene, OR 97*403 ' 
(503) 686-5173 

Chief State School Officer .' 
Superintendent of PubjlaJ^struction 
State Department oJ^Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E. . 
SalemcQR 97310 
(503) 378-3573 

Cooperative, Extension Service 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis. OR 97331 
(503) 754-2713 

Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory (NWREL) 
300 S,W\, Sixth Avenue 
Portland. OR 97204 
(503) 248-6802 



Research Coordinating Unit : 
Applied; Research and ExSmplary 

Programs 
Slate Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
" (503) 378-2717. \ . 

Resource Center 
Vocational Education Division 
State Department oMducatFon 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E, 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-2713; 

Sejrfquity Coordinator - 
Svm Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E, 
Salem, OR 97310 . .. . . 

(503) 378-2182 

*- " * 
State Advisory Council 

. Executive Director, SAC 

715 Summer Street, N.E. 

Salem, OR 97310 

(503) 378-5932 

State Career Education Contact 
State Coordinator for Career Education 
State Department of Education 
• 700 Pringle Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-4777 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Program Improvement Unit 
State Department of Education . 
700 Pringle Parkway, S:E. - • - .. 
Salem. OR 97310 ' 
(503) 378-2713 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E, 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3584 



^PENNSYLVANIA 



'Agricultural Experiment Station 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 16802 
(814) 865-254,1 

Chief State School Officer 
^ \ Secretary of Education 

State Department of Education 
Box 911 

333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 
(717) 787-5820 '■ 

Cooperative Extension Service 
The Pennsylvania State University 

fy University Park, PA 16802 

* U (814) 865-2541 



Instructional Materials Services for 
Agriculture - ^ 

-■ 0 Department of Agricultural Education 
"The Pennsylvania State University 
13 Armsby Building * 
University Park, PA 16802 
(814) 863-0443 . - 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
333 Market Street/ Box 911 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 
(717) 787-6675 

Research for Better Scho^fyRBS) 
4'44 North Third Street ' 
'Philadelphia. PA 19123 
••" (215) 574-9300 

Sex Equity Coordinator " 
State Department of Education 
333 Market Street, Box 911 
Harrisburg, PA 1 71 08 
(717) 783-8506 " 

■ State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
Room 410, City Towers 
: 301 Chestnut Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 
(717) 232-7653 

State Career Education Contact 

Career Education Advlserr"""" 

State Department of Eduqation 

333 Market Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17108. 

(717) 783-6745 . 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Department of Education 
333 Market Street, Box 91 1 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 
(717) 787-6675 

State Director of Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

333 Market Street, Box 911 ■ 1 

Harrisburg, PA 17108 

(717) 787-5530 ' 

U.S. Department of Education Regional 

Office f 
Region 3 

3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
(215) 596-1018 

Vocational Education Information 

Network 
State Department of Education 
SLMERS Division 
Eleventh Floor 
333 Market Street, Box 911 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 
(717) 787-6704 
(717) 783-9192 - 



RHODE ISLAND 
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Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Rhode island 
Kingston, RI 02881 . 
(401) 792-2475 ,. 

■„" . * 

Center for Economic Development 
Rhode Island College 
Providence, RI Q29QS 
(401) 456-8037 

Chief State School Officer 

Commissioner of Education 

State Department of ElemeVitary and 

, Secondary Education 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, RI 02908 

(401) 277-2031 ....... ■■ . 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Rhode island 
Kingston; RI 02881 
(401) 792-2476 

Curriculum Resource Center 
Rhode Island College 
Department of Industrial Technology 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 456-8009 

Home Economics Education Resource 
Ear 

lafee Hall 

Rhode Island 

rton^fH 

(401) 



Research Coordinating Unit 

State Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Bureau of Vocational and Adult 

Education 
22 Hayes Street, Room 222B 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-2691 ... 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Bureau of Vocational and Adult 

Education 
22 Hayes Street, Room B-11 
Providence, R! 02908 
(401) 277-2705 
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State Advisory Council 
Executive Director 

Rhode Island State Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
Regency West, Two Jackson Walkway 
Providence, RI 02903 
(401) 331-3766 

State Career Education Contact 

Career Education Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

Roger Williams Building 

22 Hayes Street, Room 222B 

Providence, RI 02908 

(401) 277-2691 
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State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education - ■ 
Bureau of Vocational and Adult 

Education • •• " _» 

22 Hayes Street, Room B-11 
Providence* Rl Q2iQB 

(401) 277-2703 •'*... 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Bureau of Vocational and Adult 

Education ■„ 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, Rl 02908 
(401) 277-2691 



OUTH CAROLINA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Clemson University 

Clemson. SC 29631 ' ' ** 
(803) 656-3140 ' * 

Chief State School Officer 

State Superintendent of Education ' 

State Department of Education # 

1006 Rutledge Building 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

(803) 758-3291 

Civil Right Coordinator 
Supervisor for Methods of 

Administration 
State Department of Education 
906 Rutledge- Building 
1429 Senate Street . 
Columbia, SC 29201 " 
(803) 758-6375 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Clemson University ■ » 
Clemson, SC 29631 
(803) 656-3382 

Research Coordinating Unit 

State Department of Education A , 

916 Rutledge Building 

1429 Senate Street " 

Columbia, SC 2920V 

(803) 758-2358 - 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
912C Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803)758-3156 

South Carolina State Office of 

Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
9th Floor, Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-5372 * 



State Advisory Council • f = 
Executive Director^ SAC 
2221 Devine Street, #420 
Columbia, SC 29205 
(803) 758-3038 

State Career Education Contact 
estate Consultant 
Career Education 
912E Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-3156 

State Curriculum L!aji©n ^epresentatr 
Vocational Curriculum Development 6 

Section '■ *■ 

9th Floor, Rutledge Building tf 
1 429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-597 1 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Office of Vocational Education 
908 Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-5372 

Vocational Curriculum Development 
Section 

Office of Vocational Education 
9th Floor, Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 * 
(803) 758-5971 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
South Dakota State University 
Brookings, SD 57007 
(605) 688-4149 

Cooperative Extension Service , 
South Dakota State University 
Brookings, SD 57007 
(605) -688-41 47 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
State Department of Education 
Richard R Kneip Building * 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 773-3423 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
State Department of Education 
Richard F. Kneip Building 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 773-3423 

c 



State Advisory Council ' 

Executive Director* SAC 

3905 S, Western Avenue 

Sioux Falls, SD 57105 . * 

(605) 336-7703 . ' . " • 

State Career Education Contact 
Director of Special Programs 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 

Education 
State Department of Education 
Richard F. Kneip Building 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 773-4666 * 

; _ - ■ 

State CurricuTbm Liaison Representative 
Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education % - 
State Department of Education 
Richard F. Kneip Building 
Pierre. 3D 57501 
(805) 7*73-4721 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Executive Officer of the Board 
Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
Richard F. Kneip Building 
Pierre, SD_57501 

(605) 773-3423 "■ ■ ■ 




Agricufturjf; Experiment Station 
UniversityFof Tennessee 
Knoxvilie, TN 37901 
(615) 974-7121 

Chief State School Officer 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
100 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-2731 

Civil Rights Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
142 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-3248 " . 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxvilie, TN 37901 
(615) 974-7114 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
200 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-1819 
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Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Division of VocationahTechnical 

Education - 
200 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-2860 ^ * - * 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
206 Cordell Hull Building 
-Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-2197 

State. Career Education Contact 
Career Education Specialist 
State Department of Fducaticn 
111 Cordell Hull Uuiloirg 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-2851 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Departmertt of Education 
Division of Vocational -Technical 

Education \ - 
205 Cordell Hull BuHding 
Nashville, TN / 372l| 
_ (615) 741-^46 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Assistant Commissioner of Vocational 

Education 
State Department of Education 
200 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741=1716 * 

Tennessee State Department of 

Education 
Division of Vocational-Teehnical 

Education 
205 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615)741-1716 

U,S, Department of Energy— Technical 

Information Center 
P.O. Box 62 
Oak Ridge, TN 37830 
(815) 574-1000 



TEXAS 



Center for Occupational Research and 

Development 
601 Lake Air Drive 
Waco, TX 76710 
(817) 772-8756 

Chief State School Officer 
Commissioner of Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East Eleventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 * 
(512) 475-3271 
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T Cooperative Extension Service 
Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, TX 77843 
(713)845-7800 

Home Economics Instructional Materials 

Center 
Box 4067 

Texas Tech University 
Lubbock TX 79409 
-s(806) 742-3022 

Occupational Curriculum Laboratory 
: East Texas State University 
Commerce, TX 75428 
(214) 886-5623 .. . . 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East Eleventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 834-4165 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East Eleventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 834-4207 ~" 

Southwest Eduoati&nal Development 

Laboratory (SEDL) ' 
21 1 East Seventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 476-6861 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
PO, Box 1886 
Austin, TX 78767 
(512) 475-2046 

State Career Education Contact 
Director, Career Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East Eleventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512)475-6838 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 

Vocational Curriculum Development 

Texas Education Agency 

201 East Eleventh Street y 

Austin, TX 78701 

(512) 834-4165 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Associate Commissioner for 

Occupational Education and 

Technology 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East Eleventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 834-4298 

Texas Engineering Extension Service 

F.E. Drawer K 

College Station, TX 77843 

(713) 845-3447 
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Vocational Special Needs Program 
College of Education 
Texas A & M University "* ■ 
College Station, TX 77843 . 1 
(713) 845-2444 ' 

U.S. Department of Education Regional 

Office 
Region 6 

Main Tower Building 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(214) 767-3626 

Vocational Instructional Services 

P.O. Box 182 

Texas AIM University 

College Station, TX 77843 

(713)845-6601 

(713) 779-3880 



Agricultural Experiment Station 

Utah State University of Agriculture and 

Applied Science 
Logan, UT 84322 
(801) 750-2215 . - 

Associate Superintendent for Vocational 

Education 
250 East Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5371 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
250 East Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5431 

Civil Rights Coordinator 
Specialist, Office of Civil Rights 
250 East Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, UT 841 1 1 
(801) 533-5371 ■_ 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Utah State University of Agriculture and 

Applied Science * 
Logan, UT 84322 1 
(801) 750-2200 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Utah State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5371 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
Utah State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5371 
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State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
624 East Wilmington Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 841 06 
(801) 487-8619 

State Career Education Contact 
Coordinator 

Career Education Program 
Utah State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, UT 841 1 1 
(801)533-6091 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 

Planning and Curriculum 

Utah State Board of Education 

250 East Fifth, South 

Salt Lake, City, UT 841 1 1 

(801) 533-5371/2 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Utah State Board of ^Education 
250 East Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5371 



VERMONT 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
University, of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 
(802) 656-3131 

*Q . *», 
Chief State School Officer - :. 
Commissioner of Education ■ 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

(802) 828-3135 * " ' ■ . ' 

Civil Rights Coordinator ' ' 

State Department of Education 
State Office Building 

120 State Street - ' 

Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3101 . 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 
(802) 656-2990 

ERIC Resource Center 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
120 State Street 

Montpelier, VT 05602 * 
(802) 828-3124 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
120 State Street * 
Montpelier, VT QS602 * ' 
(802) 828-3101 



Sex Equity Coordinator 
Vocational-Technical Education Dlvisioi 
State Department of Education 
Stat© Office Building 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802)828-3101 

State Advisory Council ^ 
Executive Director 

State Advisory Council for Vocational 

Education 
P.O. Box 1088 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 223-2650 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Vocational-Technical Education Divisior 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 06602 
(802) 828-3101 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Director of Adult afcd Vocational 

Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building : . 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3101 - 



VIRGINIA 



"AdminlstrativeDTrtet^for Vocational 

Education * , ' 
State Department of Education 
P.Q, Box 60 
Richmond, VA 23216 " 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 

University 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 
(703.) 961-6337 y 

American Vocational Association 
2020 North Fourteenth Street 
Arlington, VA 22201 ■■ . 

(7^5) 522-6121 < $ 

Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development (ASCD) 
225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

Chief State School Officer 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
*State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 60 * 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 786-2612 
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CM! Rights Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
P.O, Box 6Q : > 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2030, 

Consumer Education Resource Network 
1500 Wifson Boulevard 
Suite 800 ■ 

Ross!yn\,VA 22209 ' 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 

University 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 

(703)961-6705 4 

Curriculum Materials Committee 
Agricultural Education Division 
American Vocational Association 
2020 North Fourteenth Street 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703) 522-6121 

- National Marketing and Distributive 
Education Service Center 
1908 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 476-4299 _ ,„ . 

National Technical Information Service • • 

(NTIS) 
528Q Port Royal Road 
Springfield, VA 22161 
(703)557-4785 

Research Coordinating Unit p 
State Department of Education . 
P.O. Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216 . 
(804) 225-2100 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 60 

Richmond, VA 23216 

(804) 786-2848 - 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 

217-C Draper Road; N;W. 

P.O. Box U " h 

.. Blacksburg, VA 24060 - , - 

(703) 961-6945 

State Career Education Contact 

Administrative Director 

State Department of Education 

P.O, Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216 

(804) -225-2094 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Vocational Curriculum Development ' 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 

Richmond, V A 23216 - « 
(804) 225-2074 ± 
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State Director of Vocational Educatior 
P.O. Box 6Q . • 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(fQ4> 225-2073 

Vocational Education Curriculum Cen 
2204 Montain Road 
CSlen Allen, V A 23060 
(804) 262-7439/7516 



WASHINGTON 



Agricultural Experiment Station 
Agricultural Research Center 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164 
. (509) 335-4563 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

■instruction 
Old Capitol Building, FG-11 
Olympia, WA 98504 • ■ 

(206) 753-6773 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Washington State University 
Ruiiman, WA 99164 . 
(509) 335-2511 

Northwestern Curriculum Coordinatror 

Center 
State] of Washington 
Commission for Vocational Education , 
Mali Stop LS-10 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-0879 

Research Coordinating Unit 

State of Washington 

Commission for Vocational Education 

Mail Stop LS-10 

Olympia, WA 93504 

(206) 753-5672 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

State of Washington 

Commission for Vocational Education 

Mail Stop LS-10 

Olympia, WA 98504 

(206) 753-5851 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
120 East Union #207 
Mail Stop EK-21 * 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206)753-3715 

State Career Eduction Contact 
Director of Career Education 
Office of Superintendent of Public 

Instruction - 
75100 Armstrong Street, S.W. 
Mail Stop FQ-11 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-6763 . 
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State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Walla Walla Community College 
500 Tausic Way 
Walla Walla; WA 99362 
(509) 527-4215 

State Director of Vocational Education 

Executive Director 

State of Washington 

Commission for Vocational Education 

Mall Stop LS-10 

Olympia, WA 98504 

(206) 753-5660 

U.S. Department of Education Regional 

Office 
Region 10 

Arcade Plaza Building * 
Seattle, WA 98101 - 
(206) 442-0460 



WIST VIRGINIA 



Agricultural Experiment' Station 
West Virginia University ' 
Morgantowrv WV 26506 
(304) 293-2395 * - - • ^ - . . 

, Appalaehia Educational Laboratory 

(AEL) . 
P.O. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 
(304) 344-8371/5 

Assistant Superintendent for Vocations 

Education 
Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-2340 

Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Schools 
Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-2681 

Civil Rights Coordinator Jo r Vocational 

Education 
Capitol Complex 3 
Charleston. WV 25305 
(304) 348-6320 

Cooperative Extension Service 
West Virginia University 
Morgahtowr% WV 26506 
■(304) 293^5691 

Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
Marshall University 
Huntington, WV 25701 
; (304) 696-3180 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

B252 Capitol Complex 

1900 Washington Street, East 

Charleston, WV 25305 

(304) 348-6315 
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State AdvisonrCouncli 
Executive Director, SAC 
Las Building #303 ; 
812 Quarrier Street 
Charleston, WV 25301 
(304) 348-3784/3826 ' 

State Career Education Contact 
Coordinator, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
1900 Washington Street, East, 

Room %243 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-2194 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
.. Vocational Curriculum Laboratory 
Cedar Lakes Conference Center 
Ripley, WV 25271 
(304) 372-8673 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
1900 Washington Street. East 
r Charleston, WV 25305 
(304)348-2346 " 

Vocational Curriculum Laboratory 
Cedar Lakes Conference Center 
Ripley, WV 25271 
(304) 372-3688/8673 . . 
(800) 642-2670 (W.V. only) 
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Agricultural Experiment Station . 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wi 53706 
(608) 262-1234 . 

. GETA Resource Clearinghouse 

Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center . 

University of Wisconsin * 
1 964 Eduoationa! Sciences Building 

102a West Johnson Street 

Madison, Wi 53706 

(608) 263-3696 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 263-2775 

Post Secondary Research Consultant 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
, Technical and Adult Education 
7th Floor r 

"4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison, WI 53702 

> (608) 286-3705 

Post Secondary Research Coordinating 

Unit " " 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 

Technical and Adult Education 
7th Floor ' 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison, WI 53702 
(608) 266-3393 
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Post Secondary Sex Equity Coordinator 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 

Technical and Adult Education 
7th Floor 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison. Wl 53702 
(608) 266-1724 

- Post Secondary State Director of 
Vocational Education 
Executive Officer and State Director 
Wisconsin Board of Vocatfonal, 

Technical and Adult Education 
7th Floor ^ 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison. W 1 1 53702 
(608) 266-1770 

Secondary Research Consultant 
State Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster, P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, Wl 53707 

Secondary Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster, P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, Wl 53707 



Secondary Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster, P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, Wl 53707 

Secondary State Director of 
p Vocational Education 
i^t^rSuperintendent of Public 

Instruction , 
Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster, P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, Wl 53707 

State Advisory Cquncil 
Executive Director, SAC 
105 1 / 2 West Main Street 
Madison, Wl 53703 
(608) 266-7813 

State Career Education Contact 
Career Education Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster ' 3 
Madison, Wl 53707 
(608) 267-9226 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 

Technical and Adult Education 
7th Floor 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison, Wl 53702. 
(808) 266-2222 

Wisconsin Foundation for Vocational- 
Technical and Adult Education 
5402 Mineral Point Road 
Madison, Wl 53705 
(608) 266-1770 



Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center 

Wisconsin Vocational 

Teacher Aids Center 
964 Education Sciences Building 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, Wl 53706 
(608) 263-3696 

Wisconsin VTAE Curriculum Loan 

Library 
7th Floor \ 

4802 Sheroygan Avenue 
Madison, v\[l 53702 si 
(608) 286-3705 \ ■ ■ ; : - 



WYOM1N 



Agricultural Experiment Statioh 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, WY 82071 
(307) 766-4133 



Chief State School Officer 
State Superintendent of Public 

instruction 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7673 
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Civil Rights Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
249 Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-6244 . 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, WY 83071 
(307) 766-4133 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Occupational Education 
State Department of Education 
252 Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
. (307) 777-7415 

Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
25QjHathaway Building 
Chejfcnne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7411 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director, SAC 
311 Banner Building 
Laramie, WY 82070 
(307) 742-5416 

State Career Education Contact 
o State Director, Career Education 

7 r State Department of Education 
£*> Hathaway Building 

Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7415 



- State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Department of Education 

251 Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne. WY 82002 
(307) 777-6235 

Stat© Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 

252 Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7415 



AMERICAN SAMOA 



• Chief School Officer 
Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago# AM Samoa 96799 
633-2503, 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Division of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago f AM Samoa 96799 
633-5237 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
State Director 

Division of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Pago PagOi AM Samoa 96799 
633-5238 



State Advisory Council 
J »>- i > Executive Director, SAC 

P.O. Box CK 

Agana, GU 96910 

(671)477-7661 
r* » * * * * 

State Career Education Contact 
.••k= — Superintendent 

Career Education 

Guam Community College 
I.."' P.O. Box 23069 

Agana, GU 96921 

(671)^34-4311 

•. : State Curriculum Liaison Representative 

s Guam Community College 

| P.O. Box 23069 

•; Guam Main Facility 

I- Agana, GU 98921 - 

) (671) 734^4311^ 
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Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Guam > 
Mangilao UOQ Station 
Guam 96913 
(671) 734-3113 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Guam i 
Mangilao UOQ Station 
Guam 96913 
(671) 734-2575 

Guam Community College Library 

P.O, Box 23069 

Guam Main Facility 

Agana, GU 96921 * 

(671) 734-4311 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Education Department 
P 5 O s Box 23069 
Guam Main Facility 
Agana, GU 96921 
(671) 734-2405 



Agricultural Experiment Station - 
University of Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez, PR 00708 
(809) 832-4040 

Chief School Officer 
Secretary of Education 
Department of Education 
Ave, Teniente Cesar Gonzalez 
Esquina Cafle Calaf 
Urbanizacion Industrial 
Tres Monjltas - 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
(809) 754-1435 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez PR 00708 
(309) 832-4040 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Commonwealth Department of 

Education 
P.O. Box 759 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
(809) 754-1045 
(809)753-7275 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Curriculum and Educational Technology 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 759 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
(809) 754-1015 
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Career Education Contact 
Director of Vocational Education 
Bureau of Education HO - * -* 

Saipan CM 96950 . ••" 

Contact for Belau (Palau) 
Vocational Education Supervisor 
Department of Education 
Republic of Belau 
Koror. Palau 96940 

Contact for Marshall Islands 
Vocational Education Supervisor 
Department of Education 
Majuro, Republic of the Marshall Islands 
96960 V 

Contact for Micronesia " 
Vocational Education Supervisor 
State Department of Education 
Kolonia, Poriape, CM 96941 

Executive Officer, CM 

Executive Officer r — 

Board for Vocational Education 

Office of Education 

Commonwealth of Northern Marianas 

Islands 
P.O. Box 9 / 
Saipan, CM 96950 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Vocational Education Supervisor 
Department of Education 
Kolonia, Ponape, CM 96941 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 
Bureau jof^S^uoation 
Goverr/rrpnt of Northern Mariana 

Islahsfi/Trust Territory of the Pacific 

Islands ■ ■ \ 
Saipan, CM 96950 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Trust Territory Coordinator for 

Vocational and Adult Education 
Headquarters of the Trust Territory 
Saipan, CM 96950 1 



Curriculum Development and Resource 

Center » t • 

Multi-Purpose Building 
First Avenue, Estate Thomas* 
St. Thomas, VI 00801 
(809) 774-01 00 / . ' • 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Vocational Education/ 
Department of Education 
P.O, Box 630 
Charlotte Amalle 
/St. Thomas, VI 00801 
UB09) 774-2810 

State Advisory Council 
Executive Director 
Hamilton House, 2nd Floor 
Christiansted - 

St; Croix, VI 00820 ■* 
(809) 773^200 : 

State Career Education Contact 
Coordinator, Career Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 1, Christiansted 
St 'Croix, VI 00820 
(809) 773-1095 

State Curriculum Liaison Representative 

State Director 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 630 

Charlotte Amalle 

St. Thomas, VI 00801 

(809) 774-3046 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 



Chief School Officer 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 630 
Charlotte Amalie 
St Thomas, VI 00801 
(809) 774-2810 
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PART III 

RESOURCES AND REFERENCES 
BY PROGRAM AND TOPIC AREA 
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• Part IN includes more specifically relevant resources and information for each major program and topic area. 
Organizations listed herein were selected from among those In the current publication Encyclopedia of Associations 
(Detroit, Ml: Gale Research Co., 17th Ed. f 1983) as most relevant to the various programs, The American 
Vocational Association was not listed repeatedly, but should be regarded as a key rSSource for all areas, ^ 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

A series of "National Agricultural 
Education Seminars," sponsored 
jointly by the U.S. Department of 
JEdueation and the Agricultural 
Education Division of the American 
Vocational Assocation, has been/ 
organized in recent years. In July, 
1980, "in Kansas City, Missouri, the 
National Seminar identified several 
contemporary issues in agricultural 
education. The following were 
among the major" Issues identified by 
conference speakers* and other 
participants. 

The overriding concern of agri- 
cultural educators is to insure that 
agricyJKjral education keeps pace 
with Jfc rapid changes In modern 
agrlfflraure and agribusiness. To set 
the stage, consider the changes in 4 
the agricultural situation in recent 
years. Instead of concerns regarding 
overproduction, large surpluses, 
support prices, allotments and the 
like, the problems now center on the 
high costs of production and 
marketing, the high cbsH?f labor, 
and of energy. New challenges have 
arisen in relation to management of 
resources, particularly preserving 
non-renewable resources and 
assessing possible damage to the 
environment, " 

The mission of agricultural educa- 
tion has changed greatly since the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, The 
objective then was "to prepare youth 
and adults for employment in 
farming/' This situation has changed 
due to a growing and expanding 
agricultural industry, Increase in the 
size of farms and reduction of their 
number, and less opportunity for 
work on farms in comparison with 
other sectors. Less than 3% of our 
labor force is now engaged in 
farming and that is projected to drop 
to 1 Vi percent by 1 990 



There has also been an explosion 
of technical knowledge affecting 
agriculture, These pressures have 
brought about conflicting demands 
for agricultural education. On the 
one hand, those. en gaged in produc- 
tion agriculture need a far wider and 
broader knowledge than was true a 
generation ago: on the other, they 
need far greater specialization to 
prepare for the new and •emerging 
specialities in agricultural occupa- 
tions. Analyzing the needs of agrl- 
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\ ^—"culture and agribusiness has also* 
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become much more complicated. 

The successful commercial farjner 
today is a true businessman, an 
entrepreneur, an executive: It has 
becomes- much more complex to 
operate a successful farming, farm 
support, or ranching enterprise. The 
need for business management 
• training, accounting, computer 
usage, marketing and long range • 
planning is more and more 
apparent. Bankers demand more 
evidence of these abilities "and prac- 
tices before they will extend credit. 
Also, there is need to recognize, and 
help both commercial farmers and L — 
part-time farmers deal with, a wide 
range of social and economic prob- 
lems in rural America, 

Agricultural education faces g^eat 
challenges in public education , . 
during the 1980's. Declining enroll- 
ments and. financial realities' have • 
made cost-effectiveness of programs 
a real concern. There is also the . 
challenge of preparing for new and 
emerging technologies and their i 
greater skill requirements. As Is true 
of the economy in general, agricul- 
ture has become more service- 
oriented. The demands for Computer 
sophistication and basic academic 
skills is growing. Finally, the need to 
develop entrepreneurship and stimu- 
late worker productivity is widely 
recognized. 
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SPECIALIIiD MATERIALS 
SUPPLIERS 

Agricultural Experiment Stations^ 

Expert consultant and up to date 
Information on such diverse matters as 
animal breading and fertility, orchard 
management, conservation of natural 
resources, chemical waste disposal, 
alternat&I sources of. energy, environ- 
mental protection, water resource 
management, apd many more,; (See 
state listings,} / 
, i ' * ■ 

American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials (AAVIM) 
Provides resource material including - 
manuals, teacher guides, student work- 
books, audiovisual .aids, transparency * 
masters* and slide sets; Consult Georgia 
state listing. 

Commercial [Educational Sources 
A variety of sources of educational 
materials are found in the private; sector, 
e.g.. farm machinery manufacturers, 
dairy concerns, cooperatives, fertilizer 
manufacturers, etc f Materials and expert 
assistance ire available. * 

Cooperative Extension 

Provides educational programs and 
support networks to deal with problems 
in agriculture, agribusiness, e.g . 
applying available technology, business 
management, production and marketing 
of farm products, energy conservation. 
Educational materials and expert assist- 
ance provjded. (See state listings.) 

Instructional Materials /laboratories 
Curriculum labs such r as those in 

.. Alabama, Ohio,* New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas (see state listings) provkJe a 

. variety of materials and services, e.g., 
performance" based teacher manuals and 
student study guides, slide series, trans- v 
parency masters, sample test items,, in- 
service activities, etc. ". 



professional anek ^ 
Special intiri6t ~¥ 
organizations 



AATfA 

American Association of Teacher Educa- 
. tors in Agriculture ^ ' " 

Persons engaged injeacher education in 
agriculture, Division of American Voca- 
tional Association, \ , v -j 

102 Morrill Hall > ; ' t ^ ' " 
\ North Dakota University 
' PaTQO, ND 58105 ..^ - : 

(7bl) 23^-7436^ . V." ; . ' ./ 




ATA 

Alpha Tmu Alpha 
See NPhlAEF. 

FFA 

Future Farmers of America 
Students of agriculture/agribusiness in 
public secondary schools; to supplement 
trairiing opportunities for students 
preparing for careers m farming and 
agribusiness/ • , 

National FFA Center ' 
. Box 15160 
? Alexandria, VA 22309 

(703) 360^3600 ■ 

NACTA 

National Association of Collages and 

Teachers of Agriculture 
Colleges and universities teaching agri- 
culture, V 
.. . 608 West Vermont " 

Urbana, IL 61801 

(2 1?J 333-3690 ' 

NASAE 

National Association of Supervisors of 

' AgricuJturat Education 
State and national supervisors of agricul- 
tural educatiop; to provide a better 
understanding of vocational education in 
agriculture. 

Vocational Agricultural Education - 
Service ■ *' " ••- • 

Office of Public Instruction J 
* Old Capitol Building =f~' 

Olympia, WA 98504 ^Vi s 

'(206) Z53-6717 and 753-6738 , : - . 

ncae . V''.;^ w4 :\ ! X 

National Council of Agricultural 

Employers v . 
Serves as a clearinghouse for exchange^ 
of information on labor supply, length of 
. employment, and other conditions of 
agricultural employment, 

435 Southern Building . f- 

15th & H Streets, N.W, 

Washington, DC 20005 

(202) S28-865Q "• • 

NDC J V"V ' % 

National iDairy Council 
Members from all parts of dairy Industry; 
nutrition education an^ research, 
6300 F^igth River ftoad 
Resemont, IL 60018 • 
^(31 2} 696^1 020 
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I NFFAA 

\ National FFA A lumni 
, Same address as FFA, 



NPASO 

National Poilmondary Agricultural 

Student Qiganizafion 
Students associated with agriculture/- 
agribusiness and natural resources offer- 
ings in public posisecondary institutions. 

Executive Director and Treasurer 

Box 34 - 

CobleskilliNY 12043 

(518) 234-7309 



Supervised Farm Practice 
Technical Educatlbn 
Technical Occupations 
Young Farmer Education 
Vocational Agriculture 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Vocational Education 



NPHAEF 

National Profmlonal Honorary Agricul- 
tural Education Fraternity 
Honorary fraternity for agricultural V 
educators. Also: Alpha Tau Alpha. f 
' 81 3^Northcrest Place 
Morgantov/n, W\/ 26505 
(304) 598-0359 

NVATA 

National VocBiionBl Agricultural 

Teachers ' Association 
Secondary, postsecondary, and adult 
education teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, state supervisory and teacher 
education personnel. 

P.O. Box. 15051 

Alexandria, VA 22309 

(703) 780-1882 

REA 

Rural Education Association 
Rural educators, leaders of farm organi- 
zations, and others concerned with 
improving the quality of education in 
rural and small schools. 

Office for Rural Education 

Colorado State University 

Ft. Collins, GOvSBSSS 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

• * " 

Adult Farmer Education 
Agribusiness * 
Agricultural Colleges 
Agricultural Education 
, Agricultural Engineering 
Agricultural Extension , 
, Agricultural Laborers 
Agricultural Machinery 
Agricultural Machinery Occupations 
Agricultural Personnel 
Agricultural Production * 
Agricultural Safety 
Agricultural Skills 
Agricultural Supplies 
Agricultural Supply Occupations 
Agricultural Technicians 
Agricultural Trends 
Agriculture 
Agronomy 
Extension Agents 
Farm Management- ; : 
Land Grant Universities , 
Natural Resources , : s 
Extension 
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SELECTED REFERENCES 



Agricultural Education Curriculum, 1983 
• ERffc Update. Series No. BB 62 
Columbus, OH: National Canter for 
Research in Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1983, 

Agricultural Education: Review and Syn- 
thesis of the Research, The ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Careen and 
Vocational Education, The National 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. Columbus, OfH: The Ohio 
State University, 1978; ED 164 979 

Agricultural Education: Shaping the 
Future, proceedings, National Agricul- 
tural Education Seminar Kansas City, 
MO. July 15-17, 1980, ED '208 62 

. Coping with Technology in the Agricul- 
. tural Industry, The Agriculture Eduoa- 
Hon Magazine 53 (1980): 3, 

Directory of St a te Officials with Respon- 
sibilities for Programs of Vocational 
. Education in Agriculture, U,S, 
Department of Education, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
(unpublished). 

% , * / • . 
Farmer Training —Old Skills, New Tech- 
. nology. Agriculture Education Maga- 
zine 53 (1980): 11-14. 

Handbook on Agricultural Education /n 4 
the Public Schools, Interstate: Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., 1980. . 

National Ag Occupations Competency 
Study, Nations! Study for Identifying 
and Validating Essential Agricultural 
Competencies Needed for Entry and 
Advancement in Major Agriculture and 
Agribusiness Occupations, U.S. . 
Department of Health, Education, and 
^ Welfare, Office of Education, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402 ' 

Review and Synthesis of Research in 
Agricultural E duGtmon, Co lumbus, 
OH:*The Center for Research and 
Leadership Development in Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1966, 

Priorities for Research m. Agricultural 
Education, ED 210 656 
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Project 2000, Basic Principles for Agri- 
* culture and Agribusiness Education, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
Iowa State University, Ames, I A, 1976: 



Summaries of Research and Develop 
ment Activities in Agricultural EdUj 
iion^ 1974-1 975, United States of 

^America. ED 11 4 635 



Summaries of Research and Develop- 
ment Activities in Agricultural Educa- 
tion, 1975-1976, United States of 
America. ED 134 707 

Summaries of Research and Develop- 
ment Activities in Agricultural Educa- 
tion, 1976-1977, United States of 
America, ED 151 532 

Summaries of Research and Develop- 
ment Activities in Agricultural Educa- 
tion, 1977-1978,- United States of 
America. ED 187 781 

Summaries of Research and Develops 
ment Activities in Agricultural Educa- . 
- tion, 1978-1979, United States of 
America, ED 187 894 

Summaries of Research and Develop- 
ment Activities in Agricultural Educa* 
tion, 1979-1980, United States of 
America, ED 205 706 

Technology in Agricultural Mechaniza- 
tion, Agriculture Education Magazine 
53 (1980): 8-9. 

Technology in the Agricultural Industry, 
Agriculture Education Magazine S3 
(1980): 4-5. f 

The Potential for Producing Energy from 
Agriculture. Farm Management 
Reports, Volume 79, No. 4, June 

T979* 
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151 526 
208 190 
ED 209 939 
ED 209 541 
ED 210 442 
ED 210 520 
ED 212 860 
ED 212 908 
ED 218 284 



Topic Analysis for Vocational Teacher 
Education. Agriculture Education, 
Columbus, OH: Ohio Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, 1978, 



Vocational Materials for Agriculture and 
Agribusiness Education, Available 
from federal agencies, Washington, 
DC: Human Resources Mangement, 
Inc., 1980, . - 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

The major current issues in business 
and office occupations education fall 
into the following areas: a) the 
impact of technology on jobs and 
careers; b) the unmet needs of 
industry; e) developing up-to-date 
curricula; d) Identifying, effective 
teaching and learning strategies; e) 

. overcoming sex stereotypSSTBnd f) 
meeting basic skill requirements of 

' jobs. ... 

The impact of microprocessor 
technology is strongly evident in the 
information processing practices in 
business offices, The total social and 
working environment is In many 
cases undergoing revolutionary 
change. Whereas basic bookkeep- 
ing/accounting, communications, 
business math, shdHbaod/tran- 
scription, and typewriting use many 
skills which have remained relatively 
stable, business data processing, 
word processing, and ail aspects of 
information management have 
changed radically. The demands are 
great upon educators, curriculum 
specialists, and guidance personnel 
to stay abreast of these volatile 
content areas. While business and 
office educational practices reflect 
these 1 developments, the challenge 
remains unprecedented in the face 
of changes which cannot be wholly 
predicted. 

A positive and challenging aspect 
of the field is the emergence of a 
whole new set of growth-oriented 
career paths. Entry level office posi- 
tions, formerly considered a dead 
end in terms of career develop- 
ments, present far more opportuni- 
ties as a direct result of ' 
technological changes. Acquiring 
data entry skills, for example, can 
lead to developing programming and 



data managing skills*and entry into 
one of the most "rapidly expanding 
fields. Word processing and records 
management experience offers 
possibilities in administrative suppor 
and management-related positions. 
Finally, the advent of electronic mail 
teleconferencing and other related 
technologies gives experience which 
*- can open out into the field of tele- 
communications, These possibilities 
underscore how important the 
guidance function has become in 
business education. The ''automated 
office 11 need not be considered a 
threat for the adequately informed 
career.entrant. 

In spite of these promising 
aspects, there exists a critical short- 
age of clerical workers. In addition, 
data processing personnel are - 
urgently needed in industry at large. 
Overcoming these deficits depends 
on adequate Information about 
careers, and curricula and educa- 
tional programs which are respon- 
sive to the needs of industry. 

Current research and development 
in business education reveal several 
key concerns in the areas of curric- 
ulum and instruction, Particularly in 
areas of volatile content mentioned 
before, technological changes have * 
made the issue of identifying the 
content of paramount importance. 
Skills and knowledge required for 
today's office technology needs to 
be better understood. Rapid devel- 
opments demand identification of 
the most transferable skills, Large 
capital Investments needed to 
acquire modern equipment for 
instruction also suggests the need to 
better understand these processes 
so that the optimal combinations of 
equipment may be,de1?r3lS upon. 

Technological innovations are 
beginning to have a large impact on . 
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the teaching/learning process Itself, 
Programmed Instruction, Individual- 
ized and computer-assisted Instruc- 
tion, and audio-visual tutorial 
instruction are several methods 
being more widely used. Improved 
efficiency and flexibility in teaching/- _ 
learning lime are part of the ration- 
ale. Additionally, the computer Is 
being more- widely used particularly ,. 
in accounting instructional 
,. programs. On-line access to account 
balances, credit information, etc. 
affords a realistic counterpart to 
many financial and management 
workplace's today. 

The problem of sex stereotyping 
_of occupations is acute in business 
offices where approximately 1 % of 
the secretarial/clerical workforce is 
made up of males. Even many- 
females are now seeking jobs else- 
where pn the assumption that such 
jobs are career dead ends, The 
influence of the feminist movement 
has thus contributed to lowered 
enrollments in business and office 
occupations programs, 

Basic skills is another area of 
great interest, Basic English and 
communications have remained high 
pn the list of job qualifications Jar all 
fields and levels of business 
employment^ Business math is 
stressed to varying degrees, but 
skills in use of electronic calculators 
are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Joining these ski lip, finally, are 
those relate^ to the use' of computer 
hardware and software. As 
computer-based technologies 
become more standard features of 
business environments, these skills 1 - 
will become increasingly in demand. 



SPECIALIZED MATf RIALS 
SUPPLIERS 

Commercial/ Educational Sources 

Many commercial concerns (IBM, 
Smith-Corona, etq.) and other business 
machine and office supply companies, 
plus training institutions, offer materials, 
demonstrations, technical assistance, 
etc, . - - •'-•=-• ••- 

Professional Associations 

The National Business Education " 
Association, Administrative Management , 
Society, Word Processing Management 
Association, and others are likely ~ 
sources of Information and materials. ~ 
(See listings in this section.) 

instructional Ob/actives Exchange 
(IQXj - / 

Provides objectives, criterion- - - 
referenced test sets, basic skill tests, 
accompanying Instructional support and 
supplementary resource aids ^ee Cali- 
fornia listing. 



PROFESSIONAL AND 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
ORGANIZATIONS 

AMS 

Administrative Management Society 
Administrators and others involved with 
business management. Assists education 
, Institutions in developing training 
; programs and courses of study, 

Maryland Road * . 

Willow Grove, PA 19090 . 

(21 S) 659-4300 . .. 

BERF • 

Business Education Research Founda- 
tion , 

Operated by NABTE (see below) to * 
promote business teacher education, 

1914 Association Drive- 

Reston, VA 22091 

(703) 860-8300 

PRE 

Delta Pi Upsiion * 
Professional fraternity of men and 
women in business education. 
* Gustavus Adolphus College 

St. Peter, MN 56082 

(507) 931-4184 1 
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Data Processing Management Associa- 
r tion ■ i 

Directors, managers and supervisors of 

data processing. installations; educators 
i ; and others interested in data processing. 

Sponsors student organizations inter- 
: ested in data processing, 
4/. 505 Busse Highway y 
V. Park Ridge, 1L 60066 
"_.'./• (312) 825-8124 - 

\:FBLA«PBL 

; P Future Business Leaders of America^ 
^ \Phi Beta Lambda 

- For high school students preparing for 
business and office careers, and for 
\ college men and women enrolled in 
? ^business, office or teacher education 
"-.programs, 
v P.O. Box 17417-Dulles : 
?. Washington, DC 20041. 
... • (703) 860-3334 . 

1SBE 

, International Society for Business 
Educaiioni U.S. Chapter 
Teachers of business subjects in high 
schools and colleges. A division of 
National Business Education Associa- 
tion, 

1914 Association Drive 
Beston, VA 22091 
(703) 860-8300 > 

■ ? _ 

JA 

Junior Achievement 
Provides high school students practical 
business experiences by running small 
scale businesses, 

550 Summer Street 

Stamford, CT 06901 

(203) 359-2970 

NABTE 

National Association for Business 
Teacher Education 

Colleges and universities with business 
teacher education programs; to improve 
business teacher education, A division of 
National Business Education Associa- 
tion, 

1914 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 86fi-8300 

NASBE 

National Association of' Supervisors of 
\ Business Education 

Supervisors of business and office 
education programs in public and 
private schools. A* 

Evansvilfe-Vanqeburgh School 
Corporation 

One S. E. Ninth Street 

Evansville, IN 47708 

(812) 426^036 * 



NBEA 

National Business Education Association 
Teachers and administrators in secon- 
dary and postsecondary schools who " 
are concerned with business education, 

1914 Association Drive •- 

Reston, VA 22091 

(703) 860-8300 ;'S ■[/ 

oea ' ; 

: Office Education Association 
High school and postsecondary voca- 
tional office education students. Affilia- 
tions through state student 
organizations, 

1120 Morse Road, Room 225 

Columbus, OH 43229 

(614) 888-5776 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

Accounting ' 
Banking : " ; "' 

Bookkeeping 
Business 

Business Administration Education 
Business Communication 
Business Correspondence 
Business Education 
Business Education Facilities 
. Business Education Teachers 
Business English 
Business Skills * 
Clerical Occupations 
Commercial Education 
Data Processing " _ * 
Data Processing Occupations 
Distributive Education 
Economics Education 
Filing, 
Marketing 
Office Machines 

Office Occupations 

Office Occupations Education 

Office Practice 

Recordkeeping 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Vocational Education. 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



CONTIMPORARY ISSUES 

Health occupations education faces_ 
a variety of challenges in preparing 
students for a rapidly changing^field. 
The major issues center around: 
technological advances and jheir 

* impact on instruction; changes in 

• the makeup of the health care 
delivery system; effective recruitment 
and placement of students; consum- 
erism and new health concerns; and Q 

■ cost-effectiveness, .- " ; 

These issues will be discussed 
with particular emphasis on nursing 
and related occupations in the 4 
health care delivery field While this 3 
will make the scope of discussion 
more maTiageabl&^Ihe health occu- * 
pations field is of course much 
broader, and constantly expanding, 
including: automatic data 
processing, clinical laboratory . 
servjfces, dietetic and nutritional 
services, Environmental sanitation, 
and many fltore. 

The technological revolution has 
affected health occu pat tons educa- 
tion in many-ways. Breakthroughs in 
life-sustaining, technology — the 
portable kidney, the artificial heart, 
emergency cardiac care— are only ^ 
one side of the change* Computer 
technology Is also rapidly altering 
job definitions In many health care 
facilitiesyrhe computer is intro- 
ducino^mnovations in such areas as: 

1) patient record keeping 

2) staffing and bed assignments 

3) routine diagnostic tests 

4) generating patient care plans 
.5) diagnosing and monitoring 

• patients' coerdifions 
6) diet plans and medication * .- 
^ records- ; ' 

Thus, computer skills are becoming 
more and more a mandatory part of 
the health occupations curriculum. 



* Along. With technology-induced 
innovations, there is greater aware- 

. ness of social and psychological 
factors in health. The one seeking^ 
care is recognized as a total person 
\ functioning in a complex social 
setting. Preparation of health care 
personnel needs to balance this 
emphasis with continual upgrading 
of technological skills. 

While hospitals continue to 
provide the dominant mode of 

i health care delivery and the majority 
of jobs, the sites for employment are 
becoming more numerous and 
varied. These include nursing 
homes, private offices, ambulatory 
health care centers patients' homes, 
schools* hospital supply companies, 

- and more. Therefore, the range of 
skills required in the health occupa- 
tions curriculum Is vast. Setting 
standards for graduates of educa- 
tional programs across educational 
Institutions Is very difficult, but 
progress is being made. 

The meeting of manpower needs, 
in the health care industry is a 
related challenge. New and existing 
programs need to be articulated with 
national and local health manpower 
needs, Trailing in highly transfer- 
able skills is a relevant concern. The 
personnel requirements of new > 
technologies have to be scrutinized 
" carefully as these technologies are 
introduced. Also, geographic distri- 
bution of health care personnel is a ^ 
concern. Recruiting students for the 
». positions of gteatest need, such as 
acute and long term care facilities, 
shou'd be a priority. Changes in 
employment opportunities for 
.' women have had a significant 
impact on recruitment, and this 
problem needs to be addressed. 

Heightened awareness prf the part 
of health care consumers has 
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resulted in greater frequency of 
home and self care. There is more 
emphasis on liferenhancing, in addi- 
tiomto !ife=sustaining, aspects of 
health care. Preventive medicine, 
health promotion, exercise, nutrition, 
and avoidance of environmental and 
stress-related hazards, are elements 
of public concern. Others are aging, 
drug abuse, child abuse, biomedi- 
cine, environmental diseases, and 
the like, , : . 

. Finally, lower government support 
for health occupations education 
combined with inflation present new 
challenges. Computer technology is 
helping to make student instruction 
more cost-effective, However, 
increased costs to students is 
reducing the potential pool of appli- 
cants. Computer-assisted instruction 
is used for tutorial, dialogue and 
simulation, as well as student 
evaluation. Additionally, the 
computer can be used for on-line 
access to a staggering, amount of, 
information on medicines, toxic* * 
substances, poisons, and other 
health care topics/ 



SPECIALIZED MATERIALS 
SUPPLIERS ■• 

Colleges of Nursing and Allied 
Health 

Materials produced and disseminated 
from colleges such as at the University 
of Texas at El Paso, They have * - 
produced a compendium of simulation , 
aids for nursing practice with transpar- 
ency masters, 

>• ■ , 

Corn mere ial/E ducat iona) Sources 

Sources in the private sector include: 
pharmaceutical suppliers, biomedical 
equipment manufacturers, medical 
publishers, hospitals, ate. Educational 
programs for staff development and 
continuing education are available. 

Federal Agencies 

Information and materials may be 
obtained from: Health Resources and 
Services Administration (U,S, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
Maryland listing); ancHn^UfS, Environ- 
mental Protection ^gency (District of 
. Columbia). 
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Professional Associations 

National League for Nursing; Amer- 
"\jcan Nurses' Association, and others are 
sources of materials'. (See list in this 
section.) 

Voluntary Community Health 
Organizations 

Health organizations such as the 
American Cancer Association, American 
Heart Association, American Red Cross; 
March of Dimes, United Way, aswil! as 
mental health organiiatlons, provide 
materials. For example, emergency 
medical procedures information (e.g., 
CPR) is available from the American Red 
Cross. 



PROFESSIONAL AND 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
ORGANIZATIONS 

AAN 

American Academy of Nursing 
Nursing professionals; devoted to 
development of the nursing profession, 

2420 Pershing Road 

Kansas City, MO 64108 

(816)474-5720 

AACN 

American Association of College of 
Nursing ~ . 

Postsecjndary schools with nursing 
programs; devoted to advancing 
professional training. 

11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 430 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 332-1917 

AAMCH 

American Association for Maternal snd - 
Child Health^ Inc. 
Professionals and lay persons. 
Information clearinghouse on pregnancy 
and child health, 
P.O. Box 965 
" Los Altos, CA 94022 

AAOHN 

American Association of Occupational 
Health Nurses 

Professional nurses employed in 
business and industry and others 
Interested in occupational health, 

575 Lexington Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

■ * '" j 

ADDS 

American Digestive Disease Society 
Provides public Information regarding 
health maintenance, 

420 Lexington Avenue, Suite 1644 

New York, NY 10017 

(21 f) 687-3088 * 
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AHA 

American Heart Association 
, Supports research, education and 
community service to reduce death and 
disability due to heart disease. 

7320 Greenville Avenue 

Dallas, TX 75231 

(214). 750=5300 

AHA 

American Hospital '.Association 
Dedicated to promoting better health 
services. Furnishes multi-media 
educational materials, . " ■ 

840 North Lake Shore Drive 

Chicago, IL 60611 

(312) 280-6000 

ALF 

American Live~r Foundation 
Disseminates public information related 
to liver diseases/ . 

30 Sunrise Terrace 

Cedar Grove, NJ 07009 
; (201 ) 857-2626 

ALA 

American Lung Association 
Devoted to prevention and control ol 
lung disease, 

1740 Broadway 

New York, NY 10019 

(212) 245-8000 * 

AMAA 

American Medical Association Aukilfety 
Supports an information clearinghouse 
on community projects related to health 
issues. Promotes health education and 
health careers, 

535 North Dearborn Street 

Chicago, IL 60810 

(312) 761-6186 

ANA 

American Nurses* Association 
Professional organization of registered 
nurses, ■ 

2420 Pershing Road 

Kansas City, MO 64108 

(816) 474-5720 

APFRI 1 

American Physical Fitness Research 
institute 1 
Clearinghouse for educational 
information in health and fitness, * 
Publishes guides to free instructional 
materials, 

824 Moraga Drive , 

Bel Air, CA 90049 

(213) 476-6241 ' . 



APHA 

American Public Health Association 
Professional organization for individuals ' 
interested or involved in public health; 
promotes personal and environmental 
health, _ \ 

1015 15th Street, N,W, 
" Washington, DC 20005 
. (202)789-5600 



ASHA 

American School Health Association »» 
Scientific and professional Information , 
for- school nurses; health educators, and 
other health personnel. Health problems 
of school-age children, 

P l O, Box 708 

1521 South Water Street 

Kent, OH 44240 

(216)678-1601 

ASAHP 

American Society of Allied Health 
Professions . 

Allied health professionals, educators 
and practitioners; provides communica- 
tion among, allied health schools and 
- organizations^ promotes new programs. 

National Center for Higher Education 

One DuPont Circle, N.W„ Suite 300 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 293-3422 

ASHMED 

American Society for Health Manpower 
Education 

Personnel from allied health care institu- 
tions and allied health educators; to 
promote education of health care 
personnel; to provide information arfd 
evaluation of educational resources, 

840 North Lake Shore Drive- 

Chicago/lL 60611 

AF , 

Arthritis Fclmdati$Q^J} 

Disseminates information on arthritis to 

lay, public, 

3400 P^acrititf^oad, N,E, ^ 

Atlanta, GA 30326 - 

(404) 266-0795 , m 
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AAHE A 

Association Jo 
Health 

Health educators of al 

health education, 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 476-3440 



or the Advancement of 
S>. i ^ii « eve | s - promotes 
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ASTON 

Association of Stats and fer^ritoriat 
Directors of Nursing 
Serves as a channel for shat~"ing 
" methods, techniques and inj^ormation 
regarding public health nurssting. 

State Director of Nursing 
'.' • Minnesota Department oi Health 

717 Delaware Street, SJ ( 

Minneapolis, MN 55440 

(612) 623-5000 

CCH 

Consumer, Coalition for H@a^Jth 
Provides public education pe—^ograms to 
inform and create interest in health care 
delivery, 

P.O. Box 5008 

Washington, DC 20004 

(202) 638-5828 

CHE 

Coalition for Health and trie Environ- 
ment . - 

Individuals in all fields conc^srned with * 
health and the environ merit; to promote 
disease prevention and emvlr— ©nmental 
health; conducts educatiorm J~j programs 
' . and acts as an information or - learing- 
house, 

806 15th Street, N.W.. Suhtrte 450 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 737-5043 

CMCHI 

Center for Medical Consuffl^^rs and 
Health Cam Information 
Provides public information c^egardmg 
health maintenance, 

237 Thompson Street 

New York, NY 10012 

(212). 674-7105 •. 

CSTDPHE 

^Conference of State and rer^ ritorial 
.Directors of Public Health Ecmrfucation 
Directors of public health #d -ucation in 
state departments of health; ^rzo improve 
the level of public health edLacaffon. * 

South Carolina Departm^rt = t of Health 
and Environmental Cont rol 

2600 Bull Street 

Columbia. SC 29201 

(803) 758-5555 f 

IFA 

Epilepsy Foundation of Arriei~^ica 
Makes available audio-visual and other 
educational materials on epilisispsy, 

4351 Garden City Drive 
>■ Landover, MD 20781 , 

(301) 459-3700 
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FNHP 

Federation of Nurses and Health 
Professionals 

A division of the American Federation of 
Teachers, Advocacy for nurses and 
health professionals, 
11 DuPont Circle, NLW, 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 797-4491 ■ • 

HEF 

Health Education Foundation 
Helps people make informed health- 
related decisions* Operates information 
bank, 

600 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Suite 452 

Washington, DC 20037 
(202)338-3501 '. « 

HEM A f 

Health Education Media Association 
Disseminates information regarding new 
developments In use of media in health 
education, 
■ v - P.O. Box 771 - 

Riverdale, GA 30274 

(404) 997-0449 

HOSA 

Health Occupations Students of America 
Studehts preparing for careers in the 
allied health fields. / 

1750 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Suite 306 

Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 393-6757/6758 , 

HSC 

Health Sciences Consortium 
Publishing cooperative of health 
institutions; publishes effective 
j instructional materials at low cost, 

200 Eastowne Drive, Suite 213 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

(919) 942-8731 . 

HDRF 

Heart Disease Research Foundation 
Supplies available educational 
* information on cardiovascular diseases, 

50 Court Street t 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 

(212) 649-9003 

MHMC . 

Megtal Health Materials Center 
Professional workers in mental health 
and health education. Promotes effective 
•* , use of selected educational materials. 
Evaluates materials and publishes guide. 
* 30 last 29th Street 

New York, NY 10016 
, (242) 889-5760 ' *. J 
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NACHC ' 

National Association of Community 
Health Centers 

Advocacy agency for health centers 
nationwide providing educational . 
research and technical assistance.' 

1625 Eye Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20006 

(202) 833-9280 ' 



NLN ' : ■ 

National League for Nursing 
Individuals and leaders In nursing and 
other health professions plus agencies 
"andh institutions, Many services related to 
nursing educatlohs . v; 

Two Columbus Circle ' ' M 
New York, NY 10019 * 
(212) 582,-1022; . 



NAHCS " ' - 

National Association of Health Career 

Schools * 

Vocational, Technical and junior 

colleges training allied health 

professionals; to promote health 

education and maintain its standards, 
10118 Empyrean Way, No, 103 
Century City, CA 90067 
(213)653-8026. " 

NAPNES 

National Association for Practical Nurse 

Education and Service 

Consults with schools desiring tb. 

develop a practical vocational nursing 

program. 

254 West 31st Street 

New York. NY 10001 

(212) 736-4540 

NFLPN 

^Jaiional Federation of Licensed 
Practical Nurses 

Federation of state associations of 
. licensed practical and vocational nurses. 
Acts as a clearinghouse of information 
on practical nursing, 
" P.O. Box 11038 

#14 South Driver Street 

Durham, NC 27703 

(919) 596-9609 

NHC 

National Health Council 
- Voluntary and professional societies, 1 
federal government agencies, other 
organizations and business groups. 
Distributes printed material on health 
> and related subjects, 

70 West 40th Street 

New York, NY 10018 " 

(212) 869-8100 

*5 

NKF * 

National Kidney Foundation 9 
Supports public education related to 
kidney disorders, ^ 

Two Park Avenue 
• New York, NY 10016 

(212) ^9^2210 



NtPNEP 

National Licensed Practical Nurses 
Educational Foundation 
Devoted to upgrading education and 
practice of licensed practical nursing, 

P.O. Box 11038- 

Durham, NC 27703 

(919) 596-9609 

NSNA 

National Student Nurses' Association 
Student? preparing to be registered 
nurses, Contributes to career 
development of nursing students. 

Ten Columbus Circle x / 
' New York, NY 10019 

(212) 581-2211 

NEA 

Nutrition Education Association 
Health professionals and other interested 
persons,, promotes nutrition education 
for better health, 

P.O. Box 20301 

3647 Glen Haven 

Houston, TX 77025 

(713) 665-2946 , 

SOPHE ^ 

Society for Public Health Education 
Profeseitfi^l workers in public health; 
devoted to improving public health 
educatfSp, 
, 703 Market, Suite 535 * 
San ffranciaco, CA 94103 
HIS) 546-7511 



SSDHPIR . 

Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
State directors, supervisors and * 
coordinators of health, physical , 
education, and recreation in state 
departments. of education. To promote 
sound school programs in these areas. 

9805 HHIridge Drive 

Kensington, MD 20895 

(301) 949-2226 
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ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

Allied Health Occupations 

Allied Health Occupations Education 

Allied Health Personnel 

Allied Health Professions 

Allied Medical Occupations 

Attendants V ■ ' \ '' 

Clinical Experience 

Education 

Health 

Health Education 
Health Facilities 
Health Occupations • 
Health Occupations Education 

(Vocational) 
Health Personnel ^ 
, Health Related Professions 
Health Services 
Medical Associations 
Medical Education 
Medicine 
Optometry 

Paraprofessional Personnel 
Physical Therapy. 
Professional Education 
Professional Occupations 
Teaching Hospitals 
Technical Education 
Technical Occupations 
Therapy 

Voqational Education 
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American Journa^of Nursing March, 
1982, 448-451, •;" 
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Review and Analysis of Curricula for 
Occupations in Health, Columbus, 
OH: The Ohio State University, The 
National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, 1970, ED 044 507 

Review and Synthesis of Research in 
Health Occupations Education, 
Columbus, OH; The Ohio State 
University, The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
1969, ED 029 982 > 

The Allied Health Professions: The 
Problems amd Potentials of 'Maturity, 

. Journal of Allied Health, 1977, 6, 
25-33. 

The Computer and "Futuring" in^ Health 
Occupations Education, Occupational 
and Continuing Education Newsletter 
1982, 3, 24-25. \ . 

The Development of Job-Related 
Curricula Using Task Analysis, Allied * 
Health Professions Project, Pittsburgh, 

" PA: Educational Projects, 1973 
ED 093 887 -, 

The Health Care Dilemma- Second " 
fEdition. Boston, MA: Holbrock Press, 
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The Impact of Technology on Patients, 
Providers, and Care Patterns, Nursing 
. Outlook, 1980, 28, 666-672. . , " 

The World of Health Occupations: A 
Two-Y&ar Cooperative Rrogram* New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutge/I, the State 
University, Curriculum Lab, 1975. 
ED 112 215 

Vocational Instructional Materials for 
* Allied Health Education* Available 
from Federal Agencies. Washington, ■* 
DC: Human Resources Management, 
Inc., 1980. . 

Vocational Instructional Materials for 
Health Occupations Education, Avail- 
able from Federal Agencies, Portland, 
OR. 1971, ED 058 44$ 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



s 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

t 

In 1975, the American Home 
Economics Association's statement 
of priorities for the profession *^ 
included points on "futuristic 
thinking and planning," and " crea- 
tive adaptation to uncertainty and 
change." This statement is even 
pi ore applicable- today. It reflects 
concern over the social, political arid 
economic changes bombarding 
family life today. It also shows the 
confidence of the profession as 
uniquely positioned to deal with 
these concerns., 

Home economics 5 is an interdisci- 
plinary field with -an Integrative 
mission: to-apply specialized subject 
areas toward solutions of the prob- 
iems of home and family. The new 
challenges facing, home economics 
are essentially due to changes in the 
scope and complexity of problems 
confronting families today. These 
changes have altered the profes- , 
sion's sense of Its mission 'by broad= 
ening the concept of what the 
problems of families are. 

- j 
Some of the new challenges are: a 

care and sirvices for the young, 

elderly, and handicapped; single 

parent homes: working mothers and 

childcare; promotion of family 

research, and other public policy 

issues; upgrading the decision 

making skills of homemakerSf 

consumer protect join; homemakers' 

reentry into the work force; changes 

in sex-roles and overcoming gender 

bias; energy conservation; the ethic 

of consumption versus the ethic of 

production and conservation; and 

many others. 

This diversity, comr^rned with the 
explosion of technical knowledge, 
has aroused several interrelated 
concerns regarding home 
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economics curricula and 'programs; 
1 ) the definition of the profession; 2) 
* the fit between students' career . 
-^goals and the curriculum; and 3) the 
discrepancy betweenthe profession 
and its public image. 

These three concerns are closely 
related. Home economics education 
continues to stress, core concepts^ of 
resource management, improvement 
of home life, development of identity 
in the family, etc. At the same time, 

. it must be responsive to new and 
emerging occupations. For example, 
many students are interested pri- 
marily In specialised programs in 
clothing, textiles and merchandising 
as contrasted with traditional family 
economics/home management. The 
issue is whether newer programs, 
only distantly tied to traditional 
home economics, should be called 
by the same name. Here is where 

, the professional identity concern 
relates to the emergence of new 
occupations, A related factor is the 
sheer amount of relevant technical 
knowledge which makes it more 
difficult for home economists to 
carry out their integrative mission. 

Finally, home economists have to 
deal with a public stereotype of their 
field that is confined primarily to the 
skills of food preparation and 
clothing construction. According t6 
this image, home economics Is for 
women almost exclusively, Thus t 1 
overcoming sex bias and- attracting 
male home economics students is of 
concern to many. ~~ 

Withir\the profession, the discus- 
sion of these issues is carried on 
vigorously. Many points of view are 
expressed. Common to all is an 
awareness of .great potential and 
opportunity. % 

Social change has made home 
economics an even mor| strategic 
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discipline than In the past. For 
example, homemaking functions are* 
being recognized as increasingly 
cognitive and complex. In our 
complex technological society, these 
skills can no longer be passed down 
from one generation to the next. A 
new priority, therefore, may be to 1 
Improve household decision makers' 
skills to cope with unprecedented 
demands upon them. 



PROFESSIONAL AND 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
ORGANIZATIONS 

AHEA 

American Home Economics Association 
Professional organization of home * ■> 
economists; to improve quality of 
individual and family life. 

2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W\ 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 862-8300 



SPECIALIZED MATERIALS 
SUPPLIERS 

Commercial /Educational Sources 

i " . . . 

A variety of sources of educational 
materials are founoHn the private sector. 
Many large department stores, food and 
textile concerns, various manufacturers, 
and utilities companies have educational 
divisions. They make available many 
types of instructional materials, demon- 
strations of equipment, and consultation 
on matters suc,h as energy conservation, 
planning kitchen units, etc 

Cooperative Extension 

Provides educational programs and 
support networks to deal with problems 
in the home economics field, e.g., 
i consumer education; interior design, 
textiles, nutrition and health, and many 
p,ther concerns. Educational materials 
and expert assistance are available, (See 
state listings.) , 

» 

Federal Agencies 

information and materials rnay be 
obtained from: The Food and Nutrition 
Information and Education Resources 
Center (see National Agricultural 
Library, Maryland listing): and the Office 
of Human Development*3ervioes (U. 5. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services; DC) * 



Home Economics Instructional 

Materials Center 

This center, located In Texas (see 
state listing), provides Instructional 
materials including Instructor's guides, 
student mater^iaj^, and courses of study 
In consumer and homemaking educatibn 
and occupational ho/ne economics, 
Avallable'out of state. 



FHA • w .f 
Future Homemakers of America 
For students of home economics 
through 12th,grade, Fdcus on 
homemaking, family life and cqnsumer 
education, coupled with career 
preparation, tf* 

2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W. 

Washington, DC' 20036 '* 
- (202) 833-1925 

HEEA 

'Home Economics Education Association 
' Teachers and supervisors of home 
economics education; to promote 
. effective home economics education, 
, 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 833-4138 , - 

. HEIB 

Home Economics in Business 
A section of AHEA -which provides 
information related *jto consumer 
interests and marketing'. 1 

301 Maple Avenue, W, 

Vienna, VA 22180 

(703) 938-3666 

HERO 

Home Economics Related Occupations 
A chapter of FHA, stressing job and 
career preparation, 

2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W, 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 833-1325 
* 

NAEHE 

National Association of Extension Home 
Economists 

Conducts out-of-school educational 
programs^ helps Individuals and families 
with problems of family life. 
Box 169 

Miller, SC 57362 
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NASSVHE 9 « , 

National Association of Siai^ * . - 
Supervisors of Vocational Home 
Economics . * 
Supervisors of home economies In each 
state; to strengthen and improve home 
economics education. 

State Department of Education 

State Office Building • 

1900 Washington Street, E, 
, Charleston, WV 25305 * . " . 

NAVHIT , 

National Association of Vocational Home 
Economics Teachers 
Professional society of home economics 
teachers who are members of the I t 
American Vocational Association. ^7 
Box 36 

Park City, KY 42160 

(502) 749-3131 

NEHC 4 

Natibnal Extension Homemakers Council 
^Educational organization assisting in 
solving family and community problems. 

Route 2, Box 3070 \ 

Vale, pR 97918 

(503) 473-2619 

NEA 

■ Nutrition Education Association 
Health professionals and other interested 
persons; promotes nutrition education 
for better health, ^ 

P.O. Box 20301 

3647 Glen Haven , 
v Houston. TX 77025 

(713) 665-2946 

ON 

Qmicron.Nu 

Honor society *for men and women in 
home economics. 

1257 Haslett Road 

Hasten. Ml 48824 

(517) 339-3324 



in' 



PUG 

Phi Upsilon Omicron 

Honor society for men and women 

home econdjjmcs. 

403 Bevis Hap , 

1080 Carmack Road 

Columbus, OH 43210 

(614) 421-7860 



SNE 

Society for Nutrition Education 
Nutrition educators from home 
economics and other fields. Distributes 
informational rnaterials and films. 

1736 Franklin Street. 9th Floor 

Oakland, CA 94612 

(415) 444-7133 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

* 

Child Care Occupations / 
Clothing Instruction 
Consumer Economics 
Consumer Education 
Consumer Science 
Cooking; Instruction , 
Daily Living ^kills 
Day Care * 
Dietitians ... 
Displaced Homemakers 
Extension Agents. 
Family Environment ,.<y 
Family Life 
Family Life Education 
Family (Sociological Unit) 
Family Structure 
Food Service Occupations 
Foods instruction 
Home Economics 
Home Economies Education, 
Home Economics Skills 
Home Economics Teachers 
Homemakers „ 
Homemaking Education 
Homemaking Skills 
Home Management 
Household Workers 1 
Housekeepers 
Ij-fousing \ 

Housing Management Aides y ■ 
Laundry Drycleaning Occupations 
. Money Management 
Needle Trades 
Nutrition Instruction 
Occupational Home Economics 
Practical Arts 
Sewing Instruction * 
Sex Stereotypes 
Textiles Instruction 
Visiting Homemakers 



SELICTED REFiRENCiS 

A conceptual Scheme and Decision^ 
Roles for the Selection and Organiza- 
tion of Home Economics Curriculum 

* Content, Madisort Wl: DepfiWnent of 
Public -Instruction (In press), p. 75 of 
manuscript. 

Competencies for Home Economics >> 
^^eachers.^Ames, I A: The Iowa State' 
University Press, W8. 

Competency-Based Professional Educa- 
tion in Home Economics: BeWcted » „ 
Cpm potencies and Criteria, k t 
Washington, DC: American Home 
Economics Association, T974. * 
(Ed" 109 480) 
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Concepts and Generalizations: Their ' " 
Place in High School Home fed-; 
nomics Curriculum Dqvotqpmani 
■ 1967, Developed fro ma series of ' 
conferences sponsored by the United ; 
\ States Department of Education and 
• *.•• published by the American Home 
\v Economics Association. 
A* . \ 

Curriculum Development in Occupa- 
tional Home Economics: An AHEA/OE 
Project. Journal of Home Economics, 
70 (March; 1978): 39-41. 

' (EJ 180^843) • 2 

* v " \ \ \ - ■ \ 

Future Homemakers of America Plan- 
ning Pgper for Consumer and Home- 
making Education. Washington, DC: 
Future Homemakers of America, 1977, 

. • . -\\ - . • •• • - - 

Home Economics: A Definition, Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, . 
Washington, DC, 1979, 

Home Economics as a Profession, 
Second id.. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1973, 

• '■ 7 

Home Economics Education: A Review 
and Synthesis of the Research, Inform 
mation Analysis Series No, 185, The ■ 
National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, Columbus, OH: The 
Ohio State University, 1979. *. 

Home Economics Instruction in the 
Secondary Schools* Washington, DC: 
" Center for Applied Research in Educa= 
. tion. 1964, 

Home Economics: New Directions. A 
Statement of Philosophy andObjec* 

- tives, Washington, DC: American 
Home Economics Association, 1959, 

Home Economics: New Directions //, ^ 
Washington, DC: American Home 
Economics Association, 1974, 

Home Economics; Past, Present and 
Future, Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1980. 

Inservice Needs of Home Economics * 
Teachers, Journal of yocpt/onBl 
Education Research . Summer, 
19775: 49=57, . 

Instruments of Assessing Se/ecfsd 
Professional Competencies for Home 
Economics Teachers by Homp 
Economics Teacher Educators, Ames, 
IA: The Iowa State University Press, 
1978, 

Professional Identity of Home 
Economics: A Socialization Process, 
PhD, dissertation, University Park, 
PA: The Pennsylvania State University, 
1976, 



Review and Synthesis of Research in 
Home Economics Education. 
Columbus: The Cejiter for Research 
and Leadership Development in Voca* 
tional and Technical Education, The 

Ohio State University, 1966. 

.i - 

Review and Synthesis of Research on 
Consumer and Hdmomaklng Educa- 
tion: Information Series No. 33. 
Columbus ERIC Clearinghouse on 

u Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Center for Vocational and Techv 
nical Education, The .Ohio State' / 

■ University, 1971. (ED 048 482)/. 

J> , * ■ 7 "., 

Review and Synthesis of Reseafofj on 
Home Economics Education. 
Columbus: Research Series N6, 57. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1970, (ED 038 519) 

Vocational Home Economics Educatipn: 
A Statement; by the Vocational Eduea* 
tion Coalition, Journal of Home 
Economics, Winter 1979, 12-16, 

Vocational instructional Materials for 
•' VocBtipnal Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Human Resources Management, 
Inc., Washington, DC, 1980, 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

Current overviews of Industrial arts 
education show evidence of an 
active evolutionary changeJhsre is 
more evidence than ever -before of 
self-appraisaj of its fundamental 
beliefs and practices, 

^ The ongoing concerns- of indus- 
trial arts educators regarding their 
profession and its affairs maybe 
grouped as follows: 

1) impact of industrial arts on 
human resources; 

2) evaluation of programs! 

3) curriculum development and 
implementation: 

4) teaching/learning processes. 

The role of industrial arts educa- 
tion in the human resource delivery 
system is a longstanding interest. 
The philosophical viewpoint of many 
leaders in the field includes the 
notion that the industrial and other 
practical arts play a vital role in 
technological literacy and Industrial 
understanding. Thus, industrial arts 
augments and upgrades the nation's 
skilled manpower pool and contrib- 
utes to leisure and a vocational inter- 
ests, citizenship, attitudes affecting 
employment, consumer skills, career 
education, and basic skills acquisi- 
tions, However, tfte&e is a tack of 
documentation of impact inmost of 
these outcome areas. Additionally, 
there is the simple need for more 
follow-up information on 
graduates— how, where, and with 
what success they enter th^hurnan 
resource delivery system, Therela- 
tionship between program output 
and industry's demands Is not well 
understood, 

"^ Closely related Is the need for 
more sensitive, and ^omprehensive f 
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evaluations of Industrial arts 
programs. The trends toward 
program accountability and 
improved program evaluation 
methodology have addressed this 
issue. However, a nationwide review 
of the research reveals that the crit- 
ical mass of evaluations needed is 
still lacking. Thus, 'a comprehensive 
synthesis cannot be made of , 
outcomes reliably associated with 
industrial arts programs. As men- 
tioned above, professionals are 
particularly interested in tfcie impact 
on the nation's bank of human 
resource capital. But, for many 
crucial outcomes, the necessary 
instrumentation still awaits develop- " 
rnenl Other needs are for: more 
longitudinal follow-up evaluations, 
more documentation of Impacts on 
learning processes, and building up 
a national data base of program 
information, Yearbooks of the Amer- 
ican Council. of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Educators have helped 
document the profession's view of 
Its current site 

In terms d curriculum develop- 
ment, there has been a great deal of 
work in developing competency- 
based.paekages, units and systems, 
A systematic curriculum process, uti- 
lizing teachers in development, is 
especially noteworthy in the Indus- 
\0k\ Arts Curriculum Projetet % 
However, two concerns which stand 
out are these; * 

1) despite the amount of activity, 
gaps as well as some dupliea- 
tion of effort exists; 
g) more attention needs to be paid 
'\ to the Implementation process, 
sin the latter case, building 
public support as an Integral 
part of curriculum development 
seems indicated . 
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PROFESSIONAL AND 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
ORGANIZATIONS 



and 

''.ider- 
v iiipact of 
{,■■ J on tech- 

jteeniy felt 
yj; !■ .rugtional tech- 
nine earning hee^s-** 
a study, e.g.%y& ; 
aj tutorial method's 
tensive subjects, 
i ■ .4 

Industrial arts educators desire to 

document the unique contributions 
of their profession is relpted to their 
sense of professional identity. More 
vocational research and develop- 
ment, it is. widely felt, is needed tcf* 
distinguish the effects of industrial 
arts education from vocational 
education, particularly before occu- 
pational selections pre made, 



SPECIALIZED MATERIALS 
SUPPLIERS 

American Asociation for Vocational 
instructional Materials [AA VIM) 

Provides resource m^Um) including 
manuals, teacher guides, student worKi- 
books, audiovisual Mlds, transparency 
masters, and slide sets. See Georgia *. 
listing. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange 
VOX) 

Prbvraes objectives, criterion- 
referenced test sets, basic skill tests, 
accompanying instructional support and 
supplementary resource aids, See Cali- 
fornia listing. 



AIAA V; 
American Industrial Arts ASgpsMM 
industrial arts teachers aryj s^toefiors 
in. elementary, secondary and toosl* * 
secondary sohopls, 

1914 Association Orjve \ 
"VRestoh; VA 23001 * ■ 1 

(703) 860-2100" , . 



AIASA 

American Industrial Arts ^tud^nlhrnoh 
at ion 

Elementary and secondary stUCdftilspf i 
industrial arts; to promote c^r&iBtwd 
educational advancement, 1 

1201 16th Street, 'N,^ 
. Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 833-4216 



ACIASAO , . 

American Council of lndLt$irjgl jm&State 
Association Officers 
Industrial arts educators Jtono represent 
state associations. Clearln0ho u sefbr 
gathering of ideas and internet jon. 

University of Wisconsin 

Menomonie, Wl 54751 

(715) 232-1384 

\ ' S 

ACIAS ' 

American Council of lndu$trjgi 
Supervisors ■ , 

Industrial arts supervisors frani US. 
Department of Education* st^e depart- 
ments of education, and Iqs^I schools; 
provides guidance for preparing eduga- 
tional programs for secondary iridustrial 
arts, ■ * 

■ Industrial Arts Education 
: P. O, Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2089 

AC I ATE 

American Council on Industrie! Mi 
Teacher Education 
Coflegs teachers and oth© r s engaged in 
t industrial artsTteacher education . 

Division of Technology . A 
'"Arizona Stata University 

■ Tempe, AZ 415281 
(002) 965=32 j 4 



Professional Associations 

American Industrial Arts Association, 
American Council on industrial Arts 
TeacrTer Education, National Association • 
of industrial and Technical Teacher 
Educators, and others arelely sources 
of information and materials, (See list- 
ings in this section.) 
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ncla ; ^ ,\ ■ . ! 

National Council of Local Administrators 
of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts " \ 

Administrators and supervisors of poe- 
tical arts; members of American Voca- 
tional Association. 

Trade and Technical Education 
i'' Board of Education 
f City of New York 

6^ Rugby Road 

Brooklyn, NY 11226 

(212) 282-3269 

NAITTE 

National Association of Industrial and 
Technical Teacher Educators 
Professional society of teacher educa- 
tors in industrial arts and other fields. 

Department of PracticaKArts and 
Vocational Technical education 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

Columbia, MO 65211 

(314) 882-3082 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

Auto Mechanics 
Bunding Trades 
Gabinetmaking 
Ceramics 

Construction (Process) 

Drafting 

Electronics 

.Foundries 

Glass 

Graphic Arts i 
Industrial Arts Teachers ■ 
Industrial Education 
Industry 

Laboratory Technology 
J^OTtfter 
Manufacturing 
Metal Working 
Painting 

Plastics , ■ . i • . 

Power Technology 
Practical Arts 

Printing * 
School "Shops 
Shop Curriculum 
Trad© and Industrial Education 
Vocational Education 
'oodworteing 
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American Industrial Arts Association, 

.1977, 

Research in Industrial Education: 
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Systems* Washington, DC, 1976, 

Review and Synthesis of Research in* 
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OH: Center for Research and Leader- k 
ship Development in Vocational Tech- 
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MARKETING jINI) DISmmVTIVE EDUCATION 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES * 

The issues in marketing and distrib- 
* utive education center around such 
areas as: the changing nature of job 
placement, productivity, and alterna- 
tive models for instruction and 
curriculum development, 

There is nqfluestion that our 
economy has shifted toward service- 
oriented occupations* and away 
from Qjanufacturing and heavy 
industry. This trejnd is evraent in the 
types of jobs having greatest place- 
ment potential for graduates of 
distributive education programs. 
Many new jobs involve meeting 
industries 1 needs for financial and 
credit services, management, 
■ equipment procurement anp leasing. 
A, partial listing of these j^bs 
includes: commodity/loan agent, 
claim examiner, foreign exchange 
clerk, management trainee, 
ventory /control clerk, travel agent, 
fervice department manager, ate. 

These new and emergingieeeupa* 5 
tions clash to some degree with 
traditional marketing and distributive 
education job trainee placements, 
Traditionally, placements have fallen 
within the areas of apparel and 
accessories, food 'distribution, and 
general merchandising. Whether 
these placements have been dictated 
in the past by convenience is 
unclear. However, large scale 
changes in our economy apparently 
•must challenge current practices to 
insure the most vocationally eompe- 
•tent graduates. 

Concerns regarding our nation's 
productivity have affected marketing 
and distributive education. The pres- 
sures of inflation, government regu- 
lation, taxes, and energy costs, have 
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contributed to a decline In American 
business productivity. However, 
there is als® an undercurrent of 
feeling that some of the responsi- 
bility relates to leadership and 
entrepreneurship in both business 
and marketing. Managerial philoso- 
phy which stresses short run profit 
is being challenged by a new ^ 
emphasis on innovation, Investment, 
and leadership. Creating value 
where* none existed before is a new 
priority, according to some; not just 
detached market analysis. A . 

r 

Surveys of leaders in marketing 
and distributive education have 
shown remarkable consistency and 
stability in their educational philoso- 
phies. While the goal continues to 
be vocationally competent students, 
the specifics of instruction and 
curriculum development bring out 
areas of considerable discussion. 

Some of the fopics In current 
research on*marketing and distribu- 
tive education Instruction suggest 
several dominant interests. There is 
considerable continuing interest in 
various aspects of the IDBOO (inter- 
state Distributive Education Curric- 
ulum Consortium) system, 
particularlytthe IDECC LAPs 
(Learning Activity Packets) and the 
conditions In which they are most 
effective. The cooperative method of 
instruction continues to be stressed, i 
with emphasis 0Q Identifying 
components which appear most 
Important, such as: the use of 
training plans, relating on-the-job 
training and classroom instruction, 
the need for Identifying students' 
occupational Interests, etc. Finally, 
the national student organization 
DECA (Distributive Education Clubs 
of America) has received much 
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attention as an integral part of 
marketing and distributive education 
"prqgrams. 

In view of rapid changes In 
marketing and distributive occupa- 
tions, the task of comprehensive 
curriculum research and develop- 
ment is a priority, There is evidence 
of a consistent conceptual basis 
underlying these efforts. However, 
there Is also need to avoid duplica^ 
tion of effort .and concentration of 
activity in .selected occupational 
areas, 

Finally, new technology is already 
having its impact on the types of 
skills needed in the workplace, A 
few of the common features 
showing high technology include: 
sales transaction recording, point-of- 
sale credit checks and terminal 
information bands, lite pens, etc. 
• Future clerical and retail positions, 
and other support services, are likely 
to require a working knowledge of 
computer software, at least at an ^ 
elementary level. These develop- 
ments will also profoundly affect 
instruction and curriculum develop7 
merit 



SPECIALIZED MATERIALS 
SUPPLIERS 

Qommercial/E ducation Sources 

A variety of educational materials are 
available in the private sector, e.g>, real 
estate, advertising services, department 
stores, apparel and fashion merchan- 
disers* etc. Materials and expert assis= 
tance are provided. 

Interstate Distributive Education 
Curriculum ConsonttOm (IDECC) 
I PECO is a non-profit corporation 
which provides a competency-based 
learning system fgr its jnemtoer states* 
Learning Activity Packages (LAPS) and 
Learning Manager Guides are available 
for over 100 occupations in distributive 
education. Consult Ohio listing. 
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Vocational Instructional Materials 
Laboratory 

This curriculum lab provides task lists, 
task analyses, a subscription service in 
distributive educatton, and other 
services. Consult Ohio listing, 

PROFESSIONAL AND 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
ORGANIZATIONS 

CDTI „ 

Council for Distributive Teacher 

Education 

See MDEA. 

DEC A 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 
'High school and Junior college students 
interested in marketing and distribution, 

1608 Association Drive » | 

Reston, VA 22091 

(703) 860-5000 

MD1A 

Marketing and Distributive Education 
Association I 

A professional association for instruc- 
tors, teacher-coordinators, local and 
state supervisors, teacher educators, and 
other personnel responsible for main- 
taining, improving, and supporting 
marketing and' distributive education 
programs. Former organizations CDTE, 
NADET. NASSDE, and NADELS 
combined to form MdEA. 

1908 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 22091 

(703) 476-4299 

NADELS 4 

National Association of Distributive *- 
Education Local Supervisors 
See MDEA. 

NADIT 

National Association of, Distributive 
Education Teachers 
Bee MDEA, 

NASSDI 

National Association of State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education 
See MDEA, 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

Agribusiness 
Business Education 
Communications 
Cooperative Education s 



Distributive Education 
Distributive Education Teachers 
Employment Opportunities 
Food Service Occupations 
Human Resources 
Insurance Occupations 
Marketing * 
* Merchandising 

Real Estate Occupations * 

Retailing 

Salesmanship 

Sales Occupations 

Transportation 

Utilities 

Wholesaling 



Review and Synthesis of Research, on 
Distributive Education. Second edition, 



ERIC Clearinghouse^ nAdu It t Career* 
. and Vqcationar Education. Columbus, 
OH: The Ohio State University, 1970, 

The Distributive Education Program, > 
Washington, DC: U, S. Q'ffice of 
Education, 1978. ED 160 s 827 

Topic Analysis for Vocational Teacher 
Education, Distributive Education and 
<OcGupdiiQ i nal Work Adjustment 
Columbus, OH: Division of Vocational 
Education, Ohio Department of 
Education, 1978, 
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A Philosophy of Distributive Education. 
Blacksburg, VA: Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. 
ED 019 412 ^ 

Development of a Data Base for Curric- 
ulum Development in Distribution and 
Marketing. Richardson, TX: EPD 
Consortium D., 1976,, 

Distributive Education Curriculum, 
Methods, and Materials Project. 
Whitewater, Wl: University of 
Wisconsin, 1979, 

Evaluative Criteria and Standards_ 
Distributive Education on the Secon- 
dary Love l. DeKalb; IL: Northern lllh 
nois University, 1978, 

Implementation of Vocational Education 
in Distribution, Report of a USOE 
Clinic* Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, School of Education, 1978, 



Vocational Instructional Materials fpr 
Marketing and Distributive Education*, 
Available from federal agencies, 
Washington, DC: Human Resources 
Management, Inc., 1980, 
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ED 206 693 
ED 208 235 
ED 209 463 

ED^12 812 / ' " 

ED 212 865 
ED 218 481 
ED 218 482 



Marketing and Distributive Education 
Curriculum. 1963 ERIC Update. Series 
*Wd. BB ei.'Columtflfe. OH: The 
National Center for Research }n Voca- 
tional Education, 1983. 



Marketing and Distributive Education: 
Review and Synthesis of the Research, 
1969-1978, 3rd Edition, Information 
Series No, 213, ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education, Columbus, OH, The Ohio 
State University, 1980, 

NASSDE 1978 Survey of State Super- 
w vision Structure for Distributive Educa- 
tion* Indianapolis, IN: National 
Association of State Suja^fvisors of 
Distributive Education, 1978/ 
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Review and Synthesis of Research in 
Distributive Education, Center for 
Research §nd, Leadership Develop- 
ment in Vocational and Technical 
Education, Columbus, OH: The Ohio ' 

, State University, 1966, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

■ = * < ./ - 

Technical educators' concerns are 
pu|DStantia!!y due to the rate of teeh- 
nQlogical change and the need to 
prepare for high technology. Even 
entry level jobs areaffected as < • 
educators seek to prepare young 
people for new and emerging occu- 
pations. 

Among the major concerns are: 

1 ) : providing adequate supplies of 

trained workers; 

2) curriculum planning; 

3) techniques of instruction; 

4) basic skills and computer 
literacy; K * 

5) public understanding of science 
and technology, s 

There exists, a critical need for 
technicians, not only in engineering 
'and electronics, but in health, busi- 
ness/ agriculture and so' forth. The 
l^eed for technicians to repair, 
operate and maintain biomedical 
equipment is one example. Energy- 
related occupational technologies — 
laser-optics, solar geotherma! 
conservation — are examples of areas . 
of need. Recruiting -an$ retraining 
qualified instructors, is a related" area 
of need. 

The worker demand problem is 
connected with several related 
issues: maintaining adequate.' 
support for programs, keeping 
programs and equipment up to date, 
/Attracting students with prerequisite 
skills, removing, career -barriers for v 
women and minorities, providing 
incentives for graduates' job 
mobility, and reducifijf program attri- 
tion. \ • r 

However, the key problem' appears 
to be forecasting new 1 job require- 
ments and planning curricula to 



meet them. Coordination of job -' 
information banks, '.operated by.the 
Labor Department; is of course - 
' carried out by the^National Occdpa-" 
tional Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) and the State 
Occupational Information Coordi- 
nating Committees* (SOICC's). But 
current labor market information 
.provides only a limited basjs for 
forecasting job needs-tied to 
emerging technologies. There-is. a 
need for cooperation in planning 
among training institutions, industry 
and other agencies, both public and 
private. There is Increasing evidehce 
of communication and idea sharing 
through key journals, yearbooks, 
national conference reports, news- 
letters, etc. 

Curriculum planning and change 
have been affected by the knowl- 
edge explosion and the rise of tech- 
nology primarily. Systems analysis 
and the concept of accountability 
are two btheMdeas which have 
changed the face of curriculum 
development in technical education. 
Task analysis is a tested and useful 
tool in identifying components of 
technical education curricula. Devel- 
oping and supplying task inventories 
of technical occupations through 
large data banks of research agen- 
cies and other organizations is a 
growing industry. These may be 
used for many curriculum develop- 
ment activities. The state-of-the-art 
in curriculum ^development offers 
little forecasting power, however. 

Technical educationjnstruction 
, faces challenges paralleling those 
discussed above, hjigfri eorollmf Qt_^ 
programs may be particularly bard 
pressed to maintain adequate 
funding and purchase standard 
industrial equipment. One. solution 
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Hiay be using simulation techniques 
with less than Industrial-levf I equip- ? 
ment. Cost-effective ways td 
produce skills, which are transfer* 
.able to industry, should' be explored,* 
JndMdualiHed.and computer-assisted 
instruction also offer promise/ More 
needs to be done to develop these 
alternatives, * ' 

The back-to-the-basics movement 
will continue^ to influence technical, 
education. Entry level electronics 
jobs, fbr example, require basic, 
mathematical concepts as^wel! as 
basic physics principles. Career \\ r 
advancement depends^ on building 
on a Solid base of fundamental 
skills. In additign, ,since many jobs 
are service-oriented, skills in .. . 7 . 
communication and human relation^ 
may pot be neglected. 

Public understanding of science 
and technology is not keeping pace 
with the demand for technological 
literacy in society at large, Technical 
educators haye a pragmatic stake in 
public understanding: to recruit 
support for their programs, In addi- 
tion, the impact of technology on 
daily life will demand more techno-, 
logical sophistication of large 
segments of the population. 



SPECIALIZED MATERIALS 
SUPPLIERS 

Commercial /E d ucational Sources 
- Major, electronics firms, data process- . 
ing and electronic tasting equipment 
manufacturers, and others are likely 
sources of materials and services, 

Federal Agencies 

The following federal: agencies supply, 
technical information and materials: * 
U. S, Department of Commerce (see 
District of Columbia), U, S. Department 
of Energy (bb& Tennessee), and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (see District of Columbia), 



* National Technical information - 
Service (N 7 IS) V " 

> NTIS is the primary source for the 
public sale of Government-sponsored 
research ^development and engineering 
reports. Thus it is a good souree^of 

'* information for technical subjects. 
' Computer search services provide : 

^ abstracts on a cost-recovery basis, See 
Virginia listing, 

Professional Associations 

The American Technical Education 
Association, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Trade 
ana" Technical Schools, and others are 
likely sources of information and mate- 
rials, (Se# listings in this section.) 

Technical, Education Research 
Center 

Private, not-for-profit organization ; 
.. _ which develops and supplies curriculum 
materials and technical assistance 
related to high technology instruction^ 
special needs populations, ate, (See 
listing in this section). . * 



PROFESSIONAL AND 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
ORGANIZATIONS ' 
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ATEA " - . . • _ 

American Technical Education 
Association- > % 
Educators, teachers and industrial 
leaders concerned with technical educa- 
tion. "=" >. :-: ■- -.. - ■ y. 

North Dakota*State School of Science 
Wahpeton, ND 58705. ' 
(701) 871-2240 ' " 

CORD . 7 ^ : r V' . 
Center, for Occupational Research and , 
Development 
Formerly TERC-SW. See description for 
TERC. 

601 Lake Air Drive 

Waoo^TX 76710 " 

(817) 772-8756 

■ ■■ '--J?. * 
NAiTTI^f ■ 

National Association of Industrial and : 
Technical Teacher Educators 
Professional society of teacher educa- 
tors in trade and industrial education 
and other fields. ; ; 

Department of Practical Arts and' 
Vocational Technical Education ^ 

University of Missouri— Columbia 

Columbia, MO 65211 ^ , 

(314) 882-3082 



NATTS - K 
National Association of trade arid Tech- 
nical Schools . ' » s ' . , ■ 
Private schools providing occupational 
tramfngy federally recognized accrediting 
agency; * . ■ ". \ ." " ; . ■ v 

<*2021 K Street,-N,W, , - . ' 

Washington, DC 20006 ^ 

(202) 296-8682 , ■'. " , ; * 'J 

JTERO w ^ r 

Technicaf^Education Research Center 
Private, not-for-profit organization which 
develops and supplies curriculum mate- 
rials and technical assistance related to 
high technology instruction, special 
needs^populations, etc, 

44 Brattle Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

(617) 547-0430 " 

% 
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Aerospace Education- •- 

Agricultural Education 

Allied Health Occupations 

Allied Health Occupations Education 

Architectural Education 

Aviation Technology 

Computer Science Education 

Drafting & . _ : — . — 

ElectromedSaniaal Technology 

Engineering Education 

Engineering Technology 

Fire Science Education 

Health Occupations ' 

Horology 

Industrial Education 
Operating Engineering 
Paraprofessional Personnel 
Pretechnology Programs 
Prevocational Education 
School Shops . ..• 
» Science Education . V 
Semiskilled Occupations •• 
Skilled Occupations , 
Technical Institutes 
Technical instruction 
Technical Mathematics „......• 

Technical Occupations 
Technology 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Two Year Colleges 
Vocational Education 
Vocational Education Teachers 



SELECTEP REFERENCES 

-' * s h ; - * •;•> • . * , " • ' , 

A Review and Synthesis of Technical 
\ _ Education Research in OklaJiomal 
Btillwaten Oklahoma Vocational '/* 
Research Coordinating Unit 1970.7 
; * ED 039 328 f " 

; ■" ' _ ■" ' 4 j \ - 

Criteria for Technician Education: A : 
Suggested Guide. Washington, OC: 
Superintendent of ^Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1968. f 
* ED 027 417 ' S " ' - 4 . . •• . 

^ Curriculum Development Needs for 
Vocational Education: New and 
Changing Occupations, Columbus: 
National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1910, 

Employment Projections for Planning 
VocationahTechnica[ Education 
Curricula: Mission impossible? 
Columbia: University of Missouri, 
College of Education, Department of 
Practical Arts Vocational -Technical 
Education, Office of Vocational 
Education Research, 1976, 
ED 136 014 ... . v 4 . 

Energy and Jobs for the Future, 
VocEd 55 (1980 j: 46-49, 



Energy^Related Technology Programs in 
'Community and Junior Colleges: An 
Analysis of Existing and Planned > 
Programs, Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities' 
Manpower Development Division, 
1976, ED 125 703 

Review and Synthesis of Research in 
Technical Education, The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, 

/ The Ohio State University; 1966- • 

Review and Synthesis of Research and 
Development in Technical Education. 
information Series Nc* 206, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and 
Vocational Education, Columbus, OH: 
The Ohio State University, National 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, 1980, 

Review and Synthesis of Research 
Concerning Adult Vocational and 
Technical Education, Columbus, OH: 
The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, 1972, 
ED 064 469 



Summaries, of Studies in Industrial Arts,? 
Trade and industrial and 'Technical 
Education: Dissertation Abstracts, 
Greeley^ CO: University of Northern 
Colorado, annually. 
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Summaries of Studies in Industrial Arts, 
Trade and Industrial, and Technical 
Education. Journal of Industrial 
Teacher Education. 11 {Fall. 1973):= 
t '. 92-95. . h . 

; .. & r , ^ \ 

Technical Education Yearbooks, . 
Annually, 1963-. v 

Technician Education — Who Chooses 

It? Mew York, New York: Conference 
! Board, Inc.. 1972. ED 080 744. 

Technicians: Where Do We Stand? 
VocEd 54 (1^79): 31-34. 

Technology Change and lis Manpower 
Implications* A Comparative Study of 
the Chemical and Allied Products 
Industry in the U.K., U.S., and Japan, 
Middlesex. England: Chemical and 
Allied Products industry Training 
Board, 1980, 
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ERIC References (other than 
above): 



ED 213 441 i 
ED 216 168* 
ID 216 205 
ED 216 721 



Technology, Change f and Society. 
. Worcester, MA: Davis Publications, 
1978. 

The Technical Institute. New York: The 
Center for Applied Research in Educa- 
tion, Inc.* 1964, 

the Technical Manpower Shortage; How 
Acute? Oak Brook, IL: National Indus- 
— trial Conference Board, Inc., 1 969. : ,__ 



U,S, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Industrial Technology 

. Outlook Reports, Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
(Annual), £ 

Vocational Education Tor High 
Technology, 1983 ERIC Update Series, 
No. BB68. The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education* 
Columbus, OH: The Ohio State 

. University, 1983, ' , ' . , " 

Vocational Instructional Materials for 
Technical Education. Washington, 
DC, Available from federal agencies, 
1980, , 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

The major issues of trade and indus- 
trial education are ai! related to the 
impact of economic and technolog- 
ical changes on the demands for 
skilled workers in industry. The 
issues may be divided into the 
following areas: 

1 ) impact of technology on manu- 
• facturing, construction, -and 

. other occupations; 

2) curriculum planning and 
design; 

3) employability and retraining; 

4) basic skills. 

From its earliest days T&l Educa- 
tion has stressed the orderly devel- 
opment of relevant occupational 
sklMs, technical knowledge, and atti - 
tudes for entry level employment 
and future job advancement in 
industry. The need to insure that 
skills and knowledge are transferable 
from one situation to another has 
always been present, What has 
changed recently, of course,. is the 
rate of occupational change itself. 
The deployment of industrial robots 
in assembly line manufacturing 
processes, the^rngdularization of 
product. com p^hebts, and other 
effects of advanced technology, 
have forced s^me aVeas of T & I 
toward reformulation of their 
programs and priorities. As e we move 
into a society ttjat emphasizes 
"informa?ion f " the' involvement of 
technicians in some/ areas is 
reduced, while a f greater level of 
technological sophistication is 
required in others, '-. V 

These trends have several obvious 
impacts on curriculum planning and 
design. One problem is the difficulty 
of forecasting new job requirements 
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and planning curricula to meet 
them. Coordination of job informa- 
tion banks, through the National 
Occupational Information Coordina- 
- tio^CpWi m ittee (NplCC) does 
provTefe current labor market infor- 
mation, But this Information 
provides only a limited basis for 
forecasting new job needs tied to 
emerging technofogy. Furthermore, 
the state-of-the-art in curriculum 
development provides an adequate 
means to respond to known jobs, 
but has little forecasting power Itself, 
(vfore cooperation Is needed among 
training institutions, industry, trade 
and other associations, both public 
and private, to provide this type of _ 
information. 

Another need in curriculum design 
is for a structural approach to iden- 
tify meaningful job clusters and 
competencies which cut across 
different occupational domains', 
While this idea is not new, traditional 
curriculum organization persists 
without much regard for concepts T 
and skills shsSfe across areas. This 
need Is particularly acute given the 
emphasis on training for skills which 
are transferable from one situation 
to another and to avoid training for 
those which are likely to become 
obsolete, 

Employability, and the willingness 
and capacity to be retrained, 
continue to be highly regarded 
attributes in T &" I education and . - 
industry alike. Clearly this concept 
relates more tcj generic job finding 
and job survival skills than to partic- 
ular skills required by a specific job. 
Employers frequently state that they 
are less concerned with the partic- 
ular skills, and more with the job 
entrant's adaptability and proficiency 
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in learning after being hired. Of 
course, this appTTei equally whether 
trie job is the wbrker's-^rst, or a new 
one requiring retraining. Employ- 
ability also concerns job-related atti- 
tudes,, the work ethic, ibyalty, 
entrepreneurshlp, etc. While virtually 
everybody concedes that such char- 
acteristics are desirable, relatively 
little is known concerning how they 
are fostered, and the possible role of 
educational programs, and of 
student organizations such as VIC A 
(Vocational Industrial Clubs of 
America), in promoting 1 them. t 

Finally, basic academic skills have 
been stressed as an increasingly 
vital part of T & 1 education, These ^ 
skills are of course part of employ- 
ability. The growing academic thrust 
of vocational education reflects the 
increased "necessity for basic 
language, mathematical, and 
communication skills in the 
emerging "information society." 



SPECIALIZED MATERIALS . 
SUPPLIERS 

American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials (AAVIM) 
Provides resource / material including 
manuals, teacher guides, student work- 
books, audiovlsuaf aids, transparency 
masters, and slide sets. Consult. Georgia 
state listing. ~~ ~ 

Conimercial/E duca tional Sources 

K variety of educational materials are 
available In the private sector, e.g., 
automobile manufacturers, building 
materials companies, cosmetics manur ' 
facturers, electrical and electronics 
manufacturers and suppliers, tool and 
die makers, and many more. Materials 
and expert assistance are provided. 

Instructional Materials Laboratories 

Curriculum labs such as those in 
Alabama, Connecticut, and Texas (see 
state listings) provides a variety of 
curriculum materials and services, e.g., 
performance-based instruction teacher 
manuals and student study guides, and 
audiovisual materials. * 
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National /$&dioVisuai Center ; 
* This clearinghouse makes available all 
federal ly-developed audiovisual materials 
for purchase pr rental, In vocational 
education, most materials are in the > j 
following T&l areas: auto mechanics, 
carpentry, construction, drafting, 
electricity/electronics, photography, 
heating, air conditioning, refrigeration, ; 
. metal workings, welding, machine 
shops, benchwork, plumbing, pipe, 
fitting, and safety^ Consult DC listing. 



PROFESSIONAL AND 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
ORGANIZATIONS 

ASC 

Associated Schools of Construction 
Colleges and universities offering a 
prog ram I n construction; to' promote - 
construction education, 

1 140 N.W. 63rd Street 

Oklahoma City, OK 73116 . 

(405) 843-5531 

<*_ _ . * 

NAITTI .. <• 

National Association of Industrial .and 
Technical Teacher Educators 
Professional society of teacher educa- 
tors in Industrial arts and other fields, 
.Department of Vocat io nal^Teqh h ical 

Education 
417 Claxtlon Addition .; 
University of Tennessee 
* Knoxville, TN 37996 . 

NAIT . ' 

National Association of Industrial Tech- 
nology 

I ndustriai organizations, educators, and 
others who are concerned with industrial 
technology education; promotes 
research related to the curricula of 
industrial technology. 

P,0. Box 17074 

Jacksonville, FL 32216 

(904) 646-2693 ^ 



NASSTif 

National Association of State Super- 
Jtisors of Trade and industrial Education 
Supervisors arid assistant supervisors of 
trade and industrial education; to 
promote trade and industrial education, 

Industrial Education Specialist 

KSDE 120 East Tenth 

Topeka, KS 66612 
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NATIE •• - • V- y v. .- . 
National Association for Trad&and* 
l/idustrial Education V s 
Educators in trade and industrial eduea^ 
tion; promotes trade and industrial, 
education" 1 V i ':' 

P,0. Box'1665 , ; . 

Leesburg. VA 22075 \ 
(703) 777-1740. \ V ' 

.. Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
Federation of state associations and; ':, 
local clubs of young secondary students 
in trade, industrial and health o ecu pa- 
ttons programs. 
P.O. Box 3000 

Leesburg, VA 22075 \ " 
; (703) 777-8810 a , v 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

Adult Vocational Education 
Apprenticeships 
Blue Collar Occupations 
Building Trades 
Data Processing Occupations 
Electrical Occupations 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Personnel 
Industrial Training 
Mechanical Skills • 
On The Job' Training . . .. 
School Shops ..- •. 
%erniskilled Occupations " 
Semiskilled Workers 
Service Occupations ~ * 

Service Workers 
Skilled Occupations - 
Skilled Workers 
Technical Education 
Technical Occupations 4 - 
Technology 

Trade and Industrial Teachers .. 
Vocational Education 
Vocational Industrial Education 



SELECTED REFERENCES 

Annual Review of Research in Voce* 
tional Education (Vol. 2), Urbana- 
Champaign, I L: University of Illinois, 
1981, 7 

Competency^based Vocational Educa^ 
Hon: A Review, Columbus, OH: 
National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, 1977, ED 149 184 

Curriculum Development In Vocational 
and Technical Education, Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1979, 



4V \ Evaluating Occupational Education and 
• v \ X . Training Programs* Boston: Allyn "and 
• &V\V- Bacon, "1980 U -\ v : V\\\ ' V 

^ w ^ . * ' ^ - ■ : 

\, . ;. Review and Synthesis and Research Jn * 
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BASIC ACADEMIC SKILLS 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

One issue is that increasing * ^ 
numbers of students are staying in 
school longer and longer, thus the 
mean level of skills* at any particular 
grade is diluted. There is a gradual 
upward shift of academic content. 
What used to be mastered in^the 
lower grades now ajsp must be . 
taught In higher grades: The voca- 
tional education emphasis on 
academic skills Is an outgrowth of 
this gradual development. Vocational 
educators find themselves needing 

* to teach academic skills prerequisite 
- to their respective service area. . " * ■ 

There is also* more need for basic 
. academic skills due to technological 
change. Many of the skills now 
required, or soon to be needed in 
new and emerging occupations, are , 
more demanding in terms of basic 
/skills. The need for basic, math 
■ 'concepts in electronics related 
professions is one example, Basic 
language skills are also more in 
demand for reading and under- 
standing technical manuals and 
instructions. Communication skills 
are necessary for the numerous 
service-oriented occupations now 
emerging. It Is not clear however, 
what specific skills are required for 
what fields, or conversely, what ■ 
basic academic skills {earning may 
happen as one outcome of voca- ■ 
tlonal education programs. 

Another problem area is a lack of 
instrumentation to measure the 

* basic skills that are important to 
vocational education, We have a 
limited ability to assess the skill 
requirements of different occupa- 
tional clusters. 
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Another problem area Is the 
limited understanding of the 
I earn] n g/teadh i n g process for 
acquiring adult academic skills, 
especially reading. Most of the , ' 
understanding we do have applies 
almost exclusively to children. Even- 
there, the optimal sequencing of 
instruction is not well understood. 
Pur unde rstandin g of f h ow to teach 
math concepts is better since the -- 
structure of mathematical knowledge 
is better understood. However, even ; 
there there is much that Is not 
understood/; m * 

The understanding ^f adult 
readi ng and language skHls will ^ - 
become more acute as lifelong " :if , 
learning, job retraining, and adult re- 
entry into educational programs* 
become more frequegt trends. The 
problem of'upgrading adults* skills 
In this area (as well as math) is«e 
matter of overcoming prior mis- . " 
learning, and^academic anxiety, 
more than in the case of children. 
The trend toward individualized 
Instruction may help considerably in 
this regard. 
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Basaf Reading 
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Comntunication Skills 
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Handwriting Skills ' 
Language Skills 
Literacy 
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Literacy Education - '"* 

Mathematics rw-A- 

Minimum r Qompeteneies, 
'Minimum Competency Testing # ^ 
-Reacling Comprehensioh 

Reading Readiness 

Reading Skills \ \ T 

Sight Vocabulary V 

Skill Development 

Skills * 

Study Skills ' * 

Verbal Ability : 

Vocabulary Skills 

Writing Skills ^ 
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COMPETENCY TESTING 



CONTIMpORARY ISSUES 

With the cutrerit r ernphasis oh '-+S£Mk 



Gompetency'baied vocational : -l^t* ., 
education and its evaluatib^-bSsV"-;^"-^" 
come a/enewed. interest in m&^**^*% 
objective measurement of dcpupa^ ' 
tional competencies. There is 
currently a great deal of ferment In 
this area related to two brqad areas: 

1 ) the technical issues being _ T 
discussed, and 

2) practical considerations 
(implementation, political 
acceptance, legal complica- 
tions, etc,)' 

Among the major technical issues _ 
are such matters as: 

1) Broadening the basis for 
evaluation; * 

2) identifying competencies; 

3) standard-getting; 

4) work samples versus simula- 
tions; 

5) -individualized testing and 

mastery learning. 

The mandate to assess the effec- 
tiveness of vocational education has 
been hampered by a narrow 
approach to evaluation which relied 
excessively on employment statis- 
tics. However, difficult labor market 
conditions make it evident that this 
type of data fluctuates so much with 
the economy that it does not provide 
a fair or complete evaluation of how 
well vocational programs are 
preparing students for the world of * 
work. While vocational education 
traditionally has had a competency- 
based orientation, only fairly 
recently has the basis for evaluation 
broadened to include objective 
measurement of student competen- 
cies. 
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The state-of-the-art of^ocational 

competency testing fe committed to 
the identification of actual work - 
samples, i.e., to actual work-related 

\ performance, AcWfiT work samples 
generally are recognized as the best * 
indicators of how well students will, 
perform on the job .or jobs for which 
they were trained. The opinions of 
panels of teachers as experts are not - 
accepted as substitutes. Validation is r - 
a matter of empirical evidence, not ,; 
personal opinion. There is often 
enough ambiguity in identifying the > 
relevant competencies to test, 

, however, to warrant sbme partlcipa- 
tion of "stakeholders" in the 
process. 

The complexity of work-related 
competencies js evident in the 
various "taxonomies" of objectives 
which have been used. For example, 
it is recognized that successful 
employees have more than technical, 
skills and knowledge. Relevant 
work-related attitudes, and other 
non-technical characteristics, are 
also important, and so are included 
in a full^Q0ed evaluation of student 
outcomes. 

Standard-setting is one of the 

mosj troublesome technical issues. 
It is generally recognized that the 
setting of a> criterion for acceptable 
performance onsoHie task (e.g., . 
typewriting at 65 words-per-minute) 
is, almost by definition, ar-bjtrary and 
judgmental, There is no clearcut 
connection between the criterion 
and acceptable job performance. 
Therefore, standards-setting is 
strenuously opposed by some 
testing specialists. More frequently, 
standards-setting is accepted as 
necessary based on the intended 
use of tests in decision-making. In 
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recognition of the uncertainty * 
., surrounding the a§e and interprets- . 
** tlqjh of standards the involvement of 
relevant public audiences is recom- 
merged to referee the standards- . 
settirig"process. This problem thus 
quickly becomes a practical, and 
political one: i.e., obtaining political 
consensus in the adoption of stan- 
dards. m - 

Most of the emphasis in test 
i development is on taking representa- 
.* five samples of work-related perfor- 
mance from which to design 
Objective paper-and-pencil tests and 
work samples or on-the-job check- 
lists, However, there is also a great 
deal of activity in the construction of 
simulations. In contrast to work : 
samples, which have a high fidelity 
to real-life tasks, simulations require 
the examinees to pretend they are 
engaged in some reaUfask, Included 
among simulations are such varied 
techniques as role-playing, in-basket 
tests, management games, and 
ieaderless group discussions. The 
low risk to examinees and equip- 
ment is a strong argument for using 
simulations, particularly as voca- 
tional education graduates f become 
involved with progressively more 
complicated and expensive equip- 
ment 

Individualized or tailored testing 
involves matching the difficulty of 
test items administered to the profi- 
ciency level of the examinee tested. 
This technique is particularly useful 
in combination with a mastery 

•approach in which the goal is to 
have all, or nearly all, students 
achieve some prescribed level of 
proficiency, The requirements for 
implementing the approach, 
including individualized learning 
experiences as s well as individual- 
ized testing* are justified by success 
In achieving jthe goal. The strategy' 
of tailored testing also reduces the 
amount of testing required for valid 
measurement, yielding a potential 
utility (dollar benefits adjusted for 
cost) far exceeding the conventional 

'test battery. Despite technical prob- 
lems in implementing this technique, 
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the promise for improving the effi- 
ciency of occupational competency 
testing appears great, 

Among the major practical 
considerations Involved in compe- 
tency testing are the following » 

issues: 

1) certification decisions; 

2) incorporating legal concerns In 
test development; 

3) rapid obsolescence of tests, 

Along with the uncertainty of 
standards-setting are the inevitable 

. errors that follow upon decisions 
based on the tests, Certain decisions 
which are unfavorable to an indi-, 
vidual may mean nothing more 
costly than thdtfneed to receive 
remediation, However, other deci- 
sions such as those concerning 

■ ' certification, can^have long term 
implications for the individual's 
future, Testing is generally more 
useful for decisions regarding 
groups of persons than f r specific 
individuals. . 

The dilemma involved in certifica- 
tion decisions can be reduced to 
trade-offs resulting from the various 
possible decisions. On the one 
hand, rejecting an examinee based 
on low scores can be justified on the 
argument that we need to protect 
society from incompetence, The 
cost to society of a "false negative" 
(i.e., rejection of a qualified person). 
On this other hand, bureaucratic 
tendencies to make certification a 
barrier, i.e., a tool for limiting access 
^to a N career, is an obvious source of 
inequity, Creating undue career 
barriers for persons can be avoided 
by careful attention to; 

1) broad participation, of various 
audiences in selecting certiflea- . 
tion standards, and 

2) preventing irrelevant criteria 
from intruding into the process, 

As soon as performance testing 
becomes institutionalized, teachers 
and administrators need to be sensi- 
tive to a variety of legal concerns, 
Some of these have to do with 
privacy and confidentiality. It is 
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particularly important that test . 
scores not be divulged to prospec- 
tive employers, or anyone else, 
without consent, More fundamen- 
tally, legal concerns should play a , 
role in the development of perfor^" 
mance testing. The testing program 
should be designed and, imple- 
mented in a careful manner, e.g., by 
documenting the occupational rele- 
vance of the standards adopted, by 
building in remediation for students 
who failed to demonstrate profi- 
ciency, etc. This approach will fore- 
stall legal challenges while 
Improving the quality of the 

program, r "* 

& ' - ■ * * * 

The rapid obsolescence of tests 

* poses a serious challenge to the ' ; 
competency testing movement. Both 
the changes over; time and the diver- 
sity found from one place to 
another, in jobs which are nominally 
identical, suggest that the present 
scale of effort is inadequate? This 
raises the practical matters of 
expanding the competency testing 
effort, and of streamlining the devel- 
opment and dissemination" process, 

In summary^the state-of-the-art in 
compejJhcy testing^ reveals many 
issues of both |a techn ical_ and ] prac- 

* tical nature. The overriding reality, 
however, is that competency tests 
will come into Increasing use, ^s 
this happens, we may expect them 
to become increasingly useful to 
educators and employers alike, 
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Accountability 
Achievement 
Behavioral Object! i 
Competence 

Competency Based Education 
Competency BaseA Teacher Education 
Criterion Referenced Education 
Criterion Referenced Tests ; * 
imployment'Qualifications 
Employment Te^ts \ 
Job Analysis • j • 
Job Performance | 
Job Skills i , 

Minimum Competencies 
Minimum Competency Testing 
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Occupational Tests 
Output/Oriented Education 
Performance 

Performance Based Education 
Performance Tests ^ , 

Personnel Evalufltjon* 
Personnel Tbsts 
Proficiency Based Education 
Skill Ana|ysis 
Skills 

Studenl Certification 
Student Evaluation 
Task Analysis 
Test Construction^ 
Vocational Aptitude 
Vocational Tests 
Work Sample Tests 
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APPLICATIONS 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

The proliferation of computer tech- 
nology figures to have a more 
profound impact on vocational 
education than perhaps any other 
single factor, The pervasive influ- 
ence of the uornputeHs"af ready 
miking itself felt. In the last few 
years, the advent of the micro- 
processor chip has led to lowered 
cost and greater accessibility of the 
computer to more and more users. 
Many schools now require 
"computer literacy" of all their grad- 
uates. On. the other hand, many 
educators have adopted a wait-and- 
see attitude in view of the highly 
volatile stage of ^hardware develop- 
ment. No one doubts that some 

. knowledge of computer hardware 
and software, at least on ain elemen- 
tary level, will become increasingly 
necessary both in the workplace 
and, eventually, in thp home. But 

*just what type of /literacy' 1 should 
be advocated is more difficult to 
ascertain. " * 

Computer applicatidns of interest 
to vocational educators may be 
divided into three areas: 

1) occupational; « 

2) Instructional; and 

3) bibliographic or informational. 

Examples of occupational changes 
due to computerization are all 
around us: For example, computer- 
assisted design (CAD) and 
computer-assisted manufacturing 
(CAM) are two applications which 
are transforming occupations. 
Information management and word 
processing are also particularly 
obvious areas of highly volatile -> 
change In office occupations, 
Publishing, printing, accounting and 
inventorying are still other areas of 



rapid transition. Indeed, few occupa- 
tions will be left untouched, by these 
developments? 

Changes In labor and skill 
requirements due to the computer 
are already apparent. Among the 
jobs mos t signi ficantl y affected are 
those In particular computer-using 
industries, e.g., computer operators, 
. programmers, typists and secre- 
taries, insurance claims processors, 
accountants, and many more. The 
changing job mix can mean a 
decreasing demand for certain types 
of skills, such as certain traditional 
secretarial skills, along with a rising 
premium on worker adaptability. The 
rapid changes in word processor 
technology, for example, -make it 
mandatory for a worker to under- 
stand fundamental concepts of 
document production and informa- 
tion management, rather than 
learning specific, and quickly out- 
dated, console skills. Even with the 
lowering costs of computer tech- ^ 
nology, cost-effective ways need to 
be designed to prepare porkers to 
adapt quickly to new technology. 
Career guidance also needs to 
accommodate rapidly so that 
employees are helped to exploit the 
possibilities for rapid advancement 
that computer applications are 
bringing about! * 

, Computer applications in educa- 
tional practice are becoming more 
and more pervasive as well, There is 
a large and growing literature on 
such computer applications as; 
computer ^assisted Instruction (CAI), 
computer-managed instruction 
(GMI), interactive instruction (II) and 
computer-based instructional Simula-* 
tion |te§IS). (See references below,) 
Some possibilities of these tech- 
niques are touched upon in the 
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discussroti of contemporary issues 
in instructlbnaj technology In this ; 
guide* They Include: 

1) flexibility in meeting individual 
learning needs; 

2) compatibility with open-entry, 
open-exit formats to serve 
many categories of students; 

3) savings in tool and equipment 
purchases; 

4) lower risk of damage to expen- 
sive equipment, There still 
exists a great deal of need for 
courseware as well as assis- . 
tance in evaluating and imple- 
menting it. 

Computer applications in diblto— 
graphic services and information 
management are becoming more 
important, not only to experts, but 
to the average lay person as well. In 
our complex society, the Information 
load becomes increasingly greater 
as knowledge expands, ^hus, the 
need is growing for people in 
general to avail themselves of the 
information storage and retrieval 
capabilities of computers. Indeed, 
the, home computer is becoming a 
reality for more persons as the; price; 
has fallen: fn turn, the level of 
sophistication will increase and the 
demand for access to databases will 
also rise. Instant availability of 
information, even in remote places, 
by means of the telephone, is ,.- 
another dimension of these" devel- . 
opments. Thus, remote work sites 
will be able to tap work-related 
databases for more rapid solutions 
of on-site problems. On the other 
hand, there are still a number of 
obstacles before these potential 
benefits are realized. High* online^ 
costs and rapid obsolescence of 
knowledge are only two. 

Information on specific databases 
for the various service areas and 
special interests are fqund in the 
publication: Databases and Clear- 
inghouses: information Resources 
for Education- This publication is 
' available from the National Center 
for Research In Vocational Educa- 
tion as well as ERIC, The informa- 
tion for each entry includes 
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bibliographic citations, abstracteT 
contact information, size of the 
database, and other pertinent Infor- 
mation, 

Social commentators such as 
Toffler and Naisbett have taught us 
to look for and anticipate the long- 
range social ramifications tied in 
with technological change. The t 
scale of these changes is global, ; 
Vocationa^educators need to be 
aware of these ramifications, but you 
need not suffer unduly from "future 
shock," You can also "shock the 
future" by making significant contri- 
butions to the shape of our future. 
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Autoinstructional Aids 
Computer Aided Instruction 
Computer Assisted I nstructi^n 
Computer Assisted Learning > 
Computer Assisted Testing 
Computer Based Instruction 
Computer Managed Instruction 
Computer Oriented Programs 
Computers J 
Data Banks '""y 
Databases * 
Data Processing 

Educational Media \ • 

Individualized Instruction - 
Information Retrieval 
Information Storage 
Item Banks 
Library Collections 
Management Information Systems 
Man Machine Systems 
Online Systems 

Programmed Instructional Materials 
programmed Tutoring 
Reference Services 
Research Tools 
Search Strategies 
{Reaching Machines 
Teleconferencing 

Test Construction -.. 
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COQPERATJVE EDUCATION 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

A major reason for the rising popu- 
larity of cooperative education is Its 
quick adaptability to a changing job 
market. Openings for placements 
are closely related to work opportu- 
nities, Students therefore receive 



more responsive training in terms of 
the current occupational scene. 
Additionally, cooperative education 
students often are helped to make 
wiser career choices and suffer less 
foregone earnings than traditional 
vocational students, Schools also 
benefit from a higher success rate in 
placing their graduates with 
employers in jobs related tp training. 

Cooperative education has 
enjoyed broad acceptance within 
business and industry. The main 
advantages for employers are: 

1 j Increased employability of 

potential employees through 
V better developed job-related 
student skills and attitudes; 
.. 2) an opportunity to footer their 
own philosophies and values 
while developing student 
workers; 

3) a ready source of highly moti- 
vated, entry-level personnel; * 

4) a device for recruiting the most 
promising personheL 

Despite these advantages, there 
are still a number of possible 
problem areas, Like any educational 
innovation, cooperative education 
has its pitfalls, ^or instance, in some 
eases the cooperative method may 
have to overcome barriers such as: 

1) educators' not wishing to lose 
* students; ^ 

2) employers* looking for cheap 
labor rather than students' 
occupational development; or 
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3) students* wanting immediate 
.- profit and release from: school 
rather than long term develop- 
ment and enhanced .employ- . 
ability ^ 

. Although such difficulties may be 
" In the minority, some conflicts of 
Jlintemst-dQ-OccasionaUy arise every In 
" a program the essence of which is 
cooperation, Reviews of the litera- 
ture generally conclude, however, 
that on balance, the educational 
objectives of enhancing long term 

personal development and - - 

increasing employability are being 
achieved. Overall, the benefits of 
cooperative education for all partici- 
pants appear to outweigh the 
possible, costs. 

Several major contemporary 
concerns that still remain may be 
organized under the following head- 
ings: ' 

1) effective instructional modes; 

2) special needs students; 

3) equity in job placements; 

Cooperative education programs 
take a variety of forms, the only 
consistency being that the work 
environment Is used to achieve 
educational, goals, Two important 
approaches are: 

1) the "capstone" approach, in 
which the cooperative work 
experience occurs after one or 

. more years of in-school voca- 
tional training, and 

2) the "diversified occupations" 
approach, which emphasizes 
on-the-job training with tittle or 
no prior vocational training in 
school, 

Whether one method, or a combi- 
nation, is preferred depends on the 
program objectives, A structured 
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: .approach^which makes the respon- 
'■■ sibilities and expectations of all, 
4 r parties explicit, appears to be mosf 
successful in teaching occupational 
competencies. Individualized instruc- 
tion is recommended wherever * 
possible to assure that personal 
*. goals are, reached. The key element 
is careful planning, with attention to 
the written training arrangements, 
and supervision of the work expe- 
rience and in-school activities so 
, .. that they contribute the maximum 
.toward the students' employability. 

In recent years, there has been 
greater stress on meeting the voca- 
tlonal nqeds of disadvantaged and 
^"handicapped-workers- The-major— ^ 



problem here lies with Increasing the 
knowledge regarding how to work 
with these special students, A \\ 
number of successful programs have 
been developed, but the number of 
special heeds participants is 
increasing. It is crucial that these 
participants be matched with the * 
jobs which are closest to their career 
goals. This will increase the likell= 
hood of their success and favorably 
influence their subsequent work 
experience. 

Closely related is the problem of 
equity in job placements. Segrega- 
tion of job placement by sex, 
discrimination on the basis of 
' student attitudes, and restriction of 
placement offerings to the most 
conforming students, were among 
the unfavorable comments un- 
covered in a national review pf fifty 
cooperative programs. Race, age, 
and socio-economic class are other 
irrelevant criteria which have been 
found to influence job placements, 
While these complaints represent 
only a relatively small number of. 
comments, they are serious and 
persistent enough to warrant 
concern, 

In summary, cooperative eduoa- « 
tlon has a proven record of effec- 
tiveness as a viable approach to 
preparing people for work entry. 
However, as public funds become 
less readily available, the need for 



cooperative education programs to 
prove their value and account for 
previous investment will continue, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

Rapid developments in instructional 
technology are producing changes . 
in educational programs that are , 
here to stay, The advent of the 
microprocessor chip in the mid-70's, 
making possible minicomputers at 
affordable prices and a host of 
educatibrial applFcatiohs by the early 
80's, is the newest, most revolu- * 
tionary development, along^vith 
companion developments in tele- 
communications, laser-optics, and 
satellites, The proliferation t>f soft- 
ware for computer-assisted instruct 
lion (CAI), plus gaming and 
simulation, is another companion 
development. In addition, the 1 tech- 
niques of individualized and 
competency-based education' which 
have a relatively longer philosophical 
and practical history, now comple- 
ment the modern adaptations of 
CAL Large data banks of task 
analyses and objectives, and audio- 
visual tutorial techniques, are related 
developments particularly relevant to 
vocational instruction, 

However, "several factors are 
causing educators to proceed 
cautiously before adopting new 
technology, One is cost. For 
computer-related items, cqst is 
falling but still significant Public 
accountability and limited dollars 
dictate that new technology must 
prove its worth i® pragmatic and 
economic terms;. i.e., it must be 
cost-effective. Second, technology is 
not universally hailed as a panacea, 
Planners and teachers want tech- 
niques with proven advantages over 
older ones for developing student 
competencies. Third Is trie well- 
known conservatism of educational 
programs, "Tried and true" methods 
are familiar and part of the family. 



^ Newcomers have to win their accep- 
tance: Staff development, and other 
^implementation techniques 
addressed in this guide, can help in 
this process of adoption. 

Nonetheless, there Is a powerful 
rationale behind these developments 
whi^h appears well-suited to the u 
demands of modern vocational 
education. First, it is^ competency- — 
oriented. While vocational educators 
have always tended to have this 
orientation, the provision of specifi- 
cations of competency for so many - 
occupations, with many flexible 
routes to attainment, is new. 
Second, It is truly individualized, 
„ This has implications for accommo- 
dating variable content^teaching 
methodology, learning styles, 
entry/exit,, learning time, etc, This 
helps to serve the increasingly broad 
range of ages and backgrounds now 
found in many educational 
programs. 

With the trend toward individual- 
izing Instruction, inevitably the issue 
of the impersonalizing of educational 
programs is brought up. However, 
individualized instruction appears to '* 
promise the reverse ^^sequejiee 
through increased learning effi- . 
ciency and freeing teachers from 
routine clerical tasks, A premium will 
then be placed on the teacher's 
ability to inspire, motivate, deal with 
the student's personal problems, and 
the like. 

One important issue related to the 
trend toward broader individualiza- 
J '. • tion of instruction is a gradual 

breakdown of the compartmental- 
ized tracking system so character- * 
, istic of education heretofore. 
Programs may lose their discrete 
Identities as students are permitted 
to tailor their learning to meet their 
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unique constellation of needs and 
career plans, The curriculum will b§ 
characterized by less hermetically 
sealed.subject areas. Shifting back 
and forth between traditional subject 
areas, or identifying generic 
concepts and skills, may be the 
hallmark of emerging instructional 
patterns, made possible by new 
technology, 

Thus, information technology can 
potentially improve educational 
services; However, advances in 
technology do not translate automat- 
ically into improved programs. The 
need has never been greater for 
educators to "get smart" about what 
is available, or emerging. One rather 
critical need is for evaluation tech- 
niques to match the technological 
innovations. Instruments for the 
evaluation of computer-based -. 
instructional software is one 
example. 



The developments in instruction 

safinc 



al 
not 



technology discussed above ci 
be separated from 'a changing 
conception of the nature and role of 
education. Vocational education is 
mandated to prepare graduates with 
employable skills; thus, programs 
are, presumably, designed to meet 
the needs of businessand industry. 
The general model of education, 
however, is to stockpile human 
resources in advance of the demand 
for these resources. The invested 
capital to produce these resources is 
to be recovered later/ when the 
demand Is anticipated to occur. The 
problem is this: even when demand 
is carefully calculated in advance as 
is the intent of the Vocational 
Education Amendments, this 
demand is current, not future. Rapid 
changes in the occupational scene 
make future projections inherently 
hazardous. Therefore, if better , 
projections are not the answer, 
perhaps a different model of educa- 
tion is. 

The concept of Just In time 
delivery of services is becoming 
more familiar in industry. Capital is 
not invested in production until 
orders or subscriptions are received. 



Thus, services are Just in time and 
meet the demaryl Stockpiling of 
resources is an archaic practice* 
because it is so costly. The capital , 
investment Is large given the proba- 
bility of eventual use. Just in time 
delivery of educational services is 
likely to grow in the future. New 
instructional technology will make it 
increasingly possible to tailor 
instructional programs to prepare for 
just emerging demands. In practice, 
tUs might mean emphasizing the 
most general principles in a partic- 
ular area. In accordance with 
modern learning theory, these 
general principles provide the best 
preparation for learning particular 
applications just emerging "in new 
occupations. The payoff would be 

" the "preparatidrrof job^entrants^wha— 
are optimally able to adjust and 
learn the particular skills of a 
specific job if and when they are ; 
assigned that job. Costly investment 

* in preparing for machine applica- 
tions which become obsolete would 
be avoided. 

In sum, the newer instructional 
technology faces some of the same 
impediments to effective use that 
V educational innovations have always 
% confronted. On the other hand, its - 
potential is now very great for 
helping vocational education 
respond to emerging challenges. 
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* instructional, Systems 
Multimedia Instruction 
^Programmed Instruction 
Systems Analysis *. 
Systems Approach 
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PART IV 

SAMPLE ORGANIZATIONAL ABSTRACTS 




A 



Part IV provide more detailed organizational information for a few major agencies and organizations. To be included in Part IV, the 
organization had to be: national, or multi-state; of interest to many program areas; and one of the major resources* These ^straets 
list the major functions, vocational areas, description, major products, and contact information. 
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Aerospace Education 
Foundation 



Major Functions; / 

Reproduces and distributes Air Force 
technical courses for civilian use. 

Vocational Areas: 

Technical education/ industrial arts 
education, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, health occupations education. 

Descrip tion : ./ : _ _ 

The Aerospace Education Foundation 
reproduces and distributes Air Force 
, technical courses for civilian use to" , 
colleges and corporations nationwide, 
Study.guides, workbooks, instructor 
guides, hardbound books, and manuals 
as well as videotapes and slides are 
available. Program areas served are 
technical education, industrial arts, trade 
and industrial education, and health 
occupations education. 

Products: ■ 
Catalogs, study guides, workbooks, 
videotapes, slides, instructor guides, 
hardbound books, manuals, 

Address: 

Aerospace Education Foundation 
1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W\ 
Washington, DC 2GGGS 
(202) 637-3370 



American Association for 
Vocational instructional 
Materials (A AVI M) 



Major Functions: 

AAVIM prepares and distributes instruc- 
tional materials for vocational education, 
The center also selects and distributes 
developed by other agencies. 

Vocational Areas: 

All areas, 

Description: 

AAVIM is an interstate organization of 
universities, collages and divisions of 
vocational education dedicated to the ■ 
improvement of teaching through better 
information and teaching aids, AAVIM is 
a national center devoting full time to 
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the preparation and distribution of 
instructional material, for vocational 
education, " - , ' v * 

Products: . ■. ■ ° , 

Vocational instructional materials such 
as catalogs, brochures, teacher guides, 
student workbooks, slide-cassette sets, 
transparency masters, filmstrips, hand- 
books, "and resource guides. 

Address: 

AAVIM 

Driftmier^ingineering Center . 
_Athens.-GA 30602 
(404) 542-2586 



American Vocational 
Association {AVA) 



Major Functions: 

AVA. exists to provide a comon focus for 
the concerns of a variety of vocational 
associations. AVA serves as a clearing- 
house of information for vocational 
educators and a vehicle for concerned 
action to promote vocational education. 

Vocational Areas: 

All areas. 

Description: 

AVA is a confederation of professional 
associations with a national office as 
well as associations in every state, 5 
AVA's publications, annual convention 
and public information network promote* 
interests of vocational educators. The 
organisation provides a focus for dissem- 
ination of information, promotion of 
legislative activity, collaboration with the 
private sector, etc. 

A sample of the organizations served 
is the following*. - , 

American Association of Teacher . 
Educators in Agricultore^ - ^^ 

□ American Industrial Arts Association 

□ American Technical Education Asso- ,• 
elation 

□ National Association of Classroom 
Educators in Business and Office 
Education 

□ Marketing and Distributive 
Educ : - ion Association 
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7 □ National Association of Health Occu- 
• pations Teachers 

□ National Association" of Trade and 
.Industrial Instructors v ; 

□ National Association of Vocational 
Heme Economics Teachers .• 

Products: 

VocEd, The Journal of the American 
Vocational Association, published ten 
times a year; Update, a monthly news- . 
paper for vocational educators; th& AVA 
Gonv&ntiQn Program Guide, published 
annually in connection with the AVA 
Convention; also yearbooks and public 
information releases, v 



Address: 

American Vocational Association 
2020 North Fourteenth Street 
Arlington, VA 22201 \ 
(703) 522-6121 / 

Also contact associations in respective ' 
states. '. \ 



Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (ASCD) 



Major Functions: 

Provides professional development expe- 
riences fh curriculum and supervision, 

. Voca tional A reefer ~ 

All areas. 

Description: i ^-^ Kt 

The Association for Supervisitfnan^ 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) Is a 
professional organization of supervisors, 
curriculum coordinators* directors of 
curriculum, consultants, professors of 
education, classroom teachers; and 
administrators, arid others. The major 
activities of ASCD are: 

□ professional development experience; 

□ information dissemination; 

□ encouragement' of research, evalua- 
tion, and theory development; 

n National Curriculum Study institutes; ; 

□ annual convention. 

Products: 

Yearbook; booklets; Update and Eduoa- , 
tional Leadership (periodicals); Research 
Information Service (free to members). 

Address: 

ASCD 

225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 549-9110 - 



Council for Educational 
Development and Research 
(CEDaR) 



Major Functions: i ":>• , > ■ 

To improve and promote educational 
research and development and to 
demonstrate their importance for 
improving educational practice, . .: 
Emphasis on programmatic research 
taking place within educational R&D 
organizations. 

Vocational Areas: 
All areas, - 

r . ■ . ".' ■* . • . ■ 
Description: 

This organization was formed to serve as 
an umbrella organization for its 
(currently) eighteen member educa= 
tional research and development insti- 
tutions.^ provides a forum for 
professional personnel in the member 
institutions and coordinates their 
national dissemination programs, The 
members are eduoationai R & D 
"organlzatloTiST^htcr^articipate-in^,^^^^ 
research, development, evaluation, 
dissem I nation and fechn fear assist- 
ance. 

Products: 

Monthly newsletter; Educational R & D 
Report, a Journal published quarterly; 
Directory, published annually, 

Address: * 

CEDaR 

1518 K st„ r^w, • , ' % " 

Suite 206 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 638-3193 ' 
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Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) 



Major Functions: . - -. 

ERIC provides ready access to primarily 
unpublished and difficulHo-find docu- 
ments in all areas of education. It does 
this through* a variety of means, e.g., 
databases, abstract Journals, microfiche, 
computer searches, online access, 
document reproductions, analyses and 
syntheses, etc, 

Vocational Areas: \ 

All areas. 

Description: :t 

ERIC is a national information system 
which obtains unpublished and difficult- 
to-ftnd documents In ail areas of educa- 
tion and makes them availably to school 
administrators, teachers, researchers, 
information specialists, professional 
organizations and students, The system 
contains a network of clearinghouses in 
charge of acquiring, 'selecting, anno- * 
tating and indexing current printed 
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materials, The Clearinghouse for Adult; 
Career, Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion is located at NGRVI, YOU can 
obtain literature searches and either 
microfiche or hard paper copies of 
reports in ERIC either from ERIC 
directly or from any one of literally . { ' ■ 
hundreds of cooperating centers, % 

Products: ' ■ . ■ 

ERIC uses two abstract journals, 
Resources in Education (RiE) and 
Current index to Journals in Education 
(OlJi), Another publication, the ERIC 
Thesaurus, is useful for conducting . 
specialized computer searches, Each of 
the sixteen ERIC Clearinghouses publish 
state-of-the-art reports and interpretive 
summaries. Documents, .both microfiche 
and hard copies, are available through 
ERIC Document Reproduction.Service 
(EDRS). - . / . " 

Address: 

National Institute of Education 

(Central ERIC) 
Dissemination and Improvement of 

Practice Program 
-Washii tytun;^OC~2Q2Q8 p ^ 

(202) 254-5500 ? 



Mid-America Vocational 
Curriculum Consortium 
(MAVCC) 



Major Functions: 

MAVCC develops needed curriculum 
materials that anyone of the member 
states would not likely to develop on -* 
their own. 

Vocational Areas: 

All areas. 

Description: * 

MAVCC is a non-profit consortium of 
twelve member states formed to produce 
competency-based instructional mate- ^ 
rials. Manuals are available in student 
and teacher versions and include trans- 
parency masters, job sheets, criterion 
referenced tests, along with performance 
based objectives and information sheets. 
Learning activity packets and media are 
also available for selected manuals, 
MAVCC staff provides in-service and 
pre-service training to member and 
nonmember states. 

Products: K 

Newsletter, instructional materials, cata- 
logues, brochures, learning activity 
packets," media, 

Address: , „ - „"".-'■. * - 

Mid-America Vocational Curriculum 

Consortium 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 



1 
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National Center for 
Research in Vocation* 
Education (NCRVE) 



Major, Functions: 
NCRVE's purpose is to aid diverse 
agencies, institutions, and organizations 
to solve educational problems^ related to 
vocational preparation and career 
planning, in compliance with, the terms - 
of national vocational education , [ * 
legislation. 

Vocational Areas:- 

All areas. 

Description: 

NCRVE was formed in response to legis- 
lation under the Vocational Education . 
Amendments of 1963, It is- nowjadminis- 
tered by Nil, NCRVi addresseSTiationai 
and multi-state applied research and 
development, dissemination and utiliza- 
tion, information for planning and policy 
development, clearinghouse, and evalua- 
tion services, 

^.Xhej5eryices._Rerformed^^ 



include: _ .. 

□ Generating knowledge through 
research 

□ Developing educational programs and 
products - * 

□ Evaluating individual program needs , 
and outcomes . * 

□ Installing educational programs and 
products 

□ Operating Information systems and 
■ " • services 

. □ Conducting leadership development 
. and training programs . 

NCRVE provides a nationwide 
dissemination and utilization system to 
assist vocational education practitioners <- 
and product developers In finding, 
= sharing, and using some of the best 
educational products available. 

Products: . ' 

Vocational education products devel- 
oped through research and development 
program improvement projects, J* 

Address: 

National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 486-3655 



v 
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National Institute of 
Education (NIE) 



Major Functions: . , 
Sponsors educational research and 
development monitors sponsored 
projects, and carries out dissemination 
activities to insure their maximum bene- 
ficial impact, x , 

Vocational Areas: 

All arfeas. 

4 Description: \ 

The objectives of the National Institute 
of Education include: ■? 

□ to improve education for all persons, 
regardless of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin or social class; 

□ to promote education as an art, 
science, and ? profession; * 

□ to strengthen the scientific and tech- 
nological foundations of education; 

□ to develop an effective research, 
development and dissemination 
system, 

The budget and, priorities of NIE depend 
on legislative mandate. To achieve its 
objectives, NIE: ' * 



National Education 
Association (NBA) 



Major Functions: 

Advocacy for teachers and other educa- 
tors; promoting legislative activity; 
instruction and professional develop- 
ment; teacher benefits; teacher rights, A 
convention is held annually. 

Vocational Areas: 
All areas. 

Description: 

The largest national professional organi- 
zation and union for educators. Its* • 
membership consists of: elementary and 
secondary school teachers, college and 
university professors, administrators, 
principalsr counselors and pthers ' ' 
concerned with education* The organize- 
tionii provides a national forum for eduea- 
tors v and a collective voice for their • 
concerns. 

Products: 

Reporter, published eight times per year; 
Today's Education, a quarterly profes- • .. 
sional magazine; Handbook, published 
'annually. 

Address: 

ational Education Association , 
1201 16th Street, N.W, « 
Washington, DC 20038 ' 
(202) 833*4000 
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develops and issues requests tor^ ^ 
proposals; . - 

tH awards -grants and contracts; 

□ monitors all sponsored projects . . 

□ promotes dissemination (e*g*, sending 
exernojary and demonstration 
projects, hosting national confer- 
ences, etc) s 

The NIE also sponsors and cooperates 
with a system of regional laboratories 
and centers for educational research and 
development 

Products: , 

Information concerning guidelines, 
handbooks, manuals 'and programs; 
brochures and fliers concern inir^r rent ■ 
literature and ongoing projects; confer- 
ence agendas and proceedings; project 
deliverables. Contact Office of Public 
Information. * . 

Address: 

U, S, Department of Education— NIE " 
1200 19th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
(202) 254-5800 



National Network For 
Curriculum Coordination in 
Vocational and Technical 
Education (NNCCVTE) 



Major Functions: - ' 

NNCGVTE is established to provide an„ 
ongoing system for Intranstate linking of 
curriculum with research, demonstration 
and teacher education; to arrange and 
plan for intranstate development and 
dissemination activities, to assist in 
establishing priorities for instructional 
materials development? ' 

Vocational Areas: 
All areas, ^ % . 

Description: 

NbJCCvTE consists of six Curriculum 
Coordination Centers and curriculum 
networks, 57 State Liaison Representa- 
tives and a national council of curric- 
ulum center directors. The aim of the 6 
CCCs is to help state, vocational educa* 
tors and vocational teachers, counselors 
and administrators better meet the needs 
of business and industry for well trained 
and productive workers, 

Products: 

NNCCVTE Newsletter 
"NNCCVTE FACTSHEET 
NNCCVTE Occasional Paper Series 
NNCCVTE Impact Report (Annual) 
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Address: r~ ? ~ 7" :~ 
East Central Network for. Curriculum 

Coordination > 
Sangamon State University 
£-22 

Springfield, IL 62708 
(800) 786-6375 



Regional Laboratories for 
Educational Research and 
Development (Generic Name) 



Major Functions: \ ^ 

To participate In and promote, educa- 
tional research, and development, evalua- 
tion, dissemination and technical 
assistance to other educational organiza- 
tions and clients, ** / 
.■- . - - . * 

Vocational Areas: 

All areas 

'Description: 

NIE supports the system of regional 
educational laboratories, which assist 
Nil in its two major objectives of (1) 

disseminating important R & D •• * 

outcomes to educational practitioners, 
and (2) identifying practitioner needs. 
The labs serve a variety of other regional 
R&D needs and functions for school 
districtSi industries and private corpora- 
tions, etc* * * 

t Several major regional labs are the t 
following (states in which they are 
located in parentheses): 

□ Appaiachia Educational Laboratory 
(West Virginia) 

□ Far West Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research! (California) 

□ Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (Oregon) 

□ Research for Better Schools 
(Pennsylvania) 

□ Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory (Texas) .. .... 

□ Southwest Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Develop- 
ment (California) 

Products: 

Newsletters; brochures and fliers 
concerning current programs and . 
services; technical assistance informa- 
tion; catalogs and price lists for available 
products; plus a wide range of literature, 
tests and other products stemming from 
research and development. 

Address: 

National Institute of Education 
Washington, DC 20208 '. . 

See also listings for each regional lab " 
under their respective state (named 
above), f \ 



U. S. Department of 
Education 



Major Functions: " 
Establishes policy for administrators and 
coordinates most federal assistance to. / 
education. 

Vocational Areas: 

AM areas. * 

Description: 

The U, S." Department of Education is a 
eablneWevel department for establishing 
policy and administering programs of 
federal assistance to education. Among 
the various offices of the department are 
the following: 

□ Bilingual Education - T , 

□ Civil Rights 

□ -Elementary and Secondary Education 

□ Educational Research and improve- 
ment oT Practice 

□ Vocational and Adult Education 

□ Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services _ . i 

□ Postseoondary Education 

The Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education is respdnslble for administra- 
tion of grants, contracts, and technical 
assistance for vocational and technical 
education, comprehensive employment 
and training, education professions 
development, etc. 
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iucts: * 
Information concerning guidelines, 
handbooks, manuals, and programs; 
brochures and flyers concerning current 
literature and ongoing projects; requests 
for proposals, and product deliverables. 

Address: 

400 Maryland Avenue SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 426-6573 
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Also, ten regional offices #erve as 
centers for diisemi nation of information 
P rovid in i g technical assistance 
They are located in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
30,*rSarisas City, Denver, San . 
so, and Seattle, . 
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LL S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) 



Major Functions: 

Gathers and published economic and 
statistical research for the Department of 
Labor regarding manpower and labor * 
requirements, occupational outlooks, 
arid other occupationally relevant 
information, * . 
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Vocational Areas; 

AH areas* ; ' > 

Description: K 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
collects basic data from workers, 
business men * and from various 
governmental agencies through their 
voluntary cooperation. The research and 
statistics gathered depends on needs of 
various groups, including Congress and 
the federal and state governments, 

InformatiW'is gathered in areas such 
as the following: £ 

□ manpower and labor requirements; 

□ labor forces: 

□ employment and unemployment; 

□ work hours; 

□ wages and other compensation; 
CT prices; ._ 

□ productivity and technological 
development. 

Products: 

Press releases; periodicals (e g., 
Employment and Earnings, Current 
. Wage Developments; Occupational 
Outlbok Handbook; etc) speeiaf publica- 
tions (e.g.. Jobs For Which You, Can 
Train Through A ppren ticeship ), . Occupa- 
tional Outlook Reprints, e*tc; plus 
reports and releases from regional 
offices giving regional detail. 

Address: 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. 5, Department of Labor 
601 D Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20213 
(202) 655-4000 

Also contact regional offices located in 
San Francisco, Kansas City (MO), 
Chicago* Boston, New Yorl<, Dallas, 
Philadelphia, and Atlanta, 
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These prog rami include the following 
examples: ' 

□ Job Corps 

□ Veterans Employment Programs 

□ Research and Development 

□ Apprenticeship 

□ Employment and Trainig Programs 
for Youth (e.g., CETA) 

□ Career Information Systems 

□ Employment/Job Service 

. ■* .1 i 

With the passage of the Comprehensive 
Employment Act (CETA) In 1 973, the 
responsibility for operating programs 
has shifted to states, cities, counties and 
other local units, collectively called 
"prime sponsors,/* The newer legislation 
is entitled the Joint Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA), 

Products: 

Consumer Information Leaflets; 
brochures on apprenticeship programs; 
■ worklife, the official monthly journal 
of ETA; Apprenticeship Now, the U. S, 
Department of Labor's career guidance 
magazine; and numerous public informa- 
tion publications, such as: . ■ 

□ ETA; Helping io Improve American - 
Worklife 

77?© National Apprenticeship Program 

□ ykpprenticeship anp* GETA Technical 
Assistance Guide 

Adtiress: 

Employment and Training Administration 
U./§. Department of Labor 
601 P Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20213 
(202) 376-6270 

Also contact any of the ten regional 
offices of the Department of Labor in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City (MO), 
Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle 



U. S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) 



U, S, Government Printing 
Office (GPO) 



Ma)or Functions: 
Provides assistance and training for job- 
seekers and special services for the 
unemployed and underemployed, Also 
helps employers by: locating, screening, 
and referring candidates; providing 
funds for training new employees; etc. 

Vocational Areas: 

All areas, . 

description:. 

The Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration (ETA) Is the federal agency with 
the mandate to set standards for 
programs under Its supervision and to 
monitor them to see they are Jun 
according to regulations. 
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The U. S. Government Printing Off ice 
(GPO) executes orders for printing and 
binding placed by Congress and the 
departments and establishments of the 
federal government, 

Vocational Areas: 

All areas, ■ > 

Description: 

GPO invites bids from commercial sup- 
pliers on a wide variety -of printing and 
binding services, awards and administers 
contracts, and maintains liaison between 
ordering agencies and contractors, GPO 
also supplies paper and related 
commodities for all government activi- 
ties. Catalogs are prepared and govern- 



-men! publications' are distributed and 
sold through GPO. . 

Products: 

Information sheet (Document Sales); 
monthly publications (Selected U. S, 
Government Publications, Monthly 
Catalog of U. S. Government Publica- 
tions); thousands of government pub!iea= 
tiohs available through mall orders. 
Government bookstores, or depository 
library program. 

Address: 

Superintendent of Documents- 
U, S, Government Printing Office ';' " 
Washington, DC 20402 • 
(202) 783-3238 (orders) : 
(202) 541-3000 (general) • > 



Vocational Technical 
Consortium of States 
(V-TECS) 



Major Functions: 

V-TECS was chartered in 1973lto 
produce valid, up-to-date vocational- - 
technical materials for use In curriculum 
development, program planning, and 
program evaluation, 

Vocational A reas: 

All areas. 

Description: 

Using systematic development proce- 
dures, V-TECS members perform on- 
the-job task analyses of different 
occupations, validate the tasks through a 
survey of workers and from the tasks 
develop performance objectives with 
performance guides. The objectives and 
guides are further reviewed by user ..■ 
groups prior to publication. V-TECS 
membership includes twelve states and 
the U.S. Army, Air Force, and Navy> . 

Products: 

Catalog of performance objectives and 
performance guides for over 90 different 
occupational titles. 

Address: - 

VocationahTeGrinical Education 

Consortium of States 
Commission on Occupational Education 

Institutions -■ * 

Southern Association of Colleges and 

Schools *■ 
795 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30365 
(404) 897-6158 



